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I walk in the misty moonlight, 
While dead leaves cover the ; 

Far off is the sound of yoices, ~~ >” 
And the leaden tramp of feeb. © 


Like low, sweet sounds of musio, © 


For the National Bra. - 


Heard in the even-time, 


Voices of friends that are. vanished : a 
I hear the sound of their footsteps, 
As the beat of a maiden’s heart, 


When she hears the thrilling whisper, 
“ Mine only love thom ark” * en i 


Ub, why haye yougone to heaven, 
And left me without your love? 
Have I not been tried and tempted 


Enough to enter above? 








wees 


my 


There comes to my soul-the answer, 
‘“‘ There’s work for thee to do; 


God never gives men heaven 


Till their earthly task is through.” 


I walk in the misty moonlight, 
While dead leaves cover the street ; 
Dead hopes like leaves are lying 
Under my weary feet. 





CasMEH. 


For the National Era. 
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MARK SUTHERLAND: 
oR, 


POWER AND PRINCIPLE, 
BY EMMA D. EB. N. SOUTH WORTH. 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Going to Housekeeping. 
All the fprenoon of the next day, Mr. Gar- 
ner, the landlord, was absent with his team; 


so that our young 


their removal until 
spent the intervenin 
possessions and supp’ 
that always are forgotten in a first prepara’ 

At two o'clock, the capac 





ple were obliged to defer 
the afternoon; and they 
in reviewing their 

ying those few icle: 


ious w 





ation. 
of the 


hotel stood before the door, laden with furni- 


ture, trunks, provision 


ed 


able seat was arrang: 
baggage; but Mark, on 


and so forth. A toler- 
for Rosalie amon: 


the 
the 


landlord, who walked at the head of his horses. 
It was a slow progress; the horses, already fa- 
tigued with their morning’s work, never: got 
out of a walk ; so that it wasnearly four o’clock 
when they entered Wolf’s Grove and drew up 


before the log-cabin, While his horses were. 


resting, Mr. Garner assisted Mark to unlade 
the wagon, and take in the furniture and place 


the heaviest part of it. Then, ha 


his pases he shook hands with his late 
wished them good luck, jumped u his seat 
in front of the wagon, per drove of 

And Mark and Rosalie found themselves 
standing, looking at.each other, alone, in the 
forest cabin. It was a moment in which flashed 
back upon each the memory of their whole 
past lives, and the intense realization of their 
A doubt, whether to weep 
or smile, quivered over Rosalie’s features for an 


present position. 


instant. 


Mark saw the tremor of her lips and | P°™ 


eyelids, and drew her to his. heart; and she 
dropped her head upon his shoulder and smiled 


through her tears. 


grandchildren of the log-cabin in the wilder- 
ness, where we first went to housekeeping. And 
now, let us see if we cannot get this place into 


a little order.” 


The room, as I said, was large and square, 
with a window east pied west, fi sia each o 
and a stone fireplace north, facing a 
door south, The walls were unplastered, but 
Well planed and cemented. 
aod use. The floor was of ro 


He whispered, cheerily— 

“Never mind, dear, you will be one of the 
honored pioneer mothers of the West. And 
when this wilderness is a great Commonwealth, 
and Shelton is a great city, and Tam an old 
patriarch, we will have much joy io telling our 


, and gray with time 


= 


but sound 


pine plank. A broad shelf over the fireplace 


served for a mantel-piece. In the 
tweed the east window and the 
the step-ladder leading to the | 


corner, be- 


a ts bee 


posite corner, betweengthe west window and 
the fireplace, were three tri 
that did duty as capboard or 
the sashes of the windows. were good, but the 
glass was all broken out of them. This was 
the state of the room when Mark and Rosalie 
looked around it. Mark went up the step- 


ladder to examine 


that even a woma’ 


n could not stand upright in 
except as @ place | 


it. It was therefore 


to stow trunks, 


tead with its 


bedstead had 


r shelves, 
beaufet. Finally, 


the loft, but found it so low 


ler between the w 
and the table placed in the ¢ 
her between the 

hey set the chairs in their 


Mark began to unpack the china, 
lie arranged it on the ahelvendt 
cupboard. There were several 
nants of past refinement—out 
bate present condition; ai 
trench china—that looked: 
Pine shelves as the elegant 
d delicate 
their rude log-cabin—and the st 
Marseilles counterpané : 





and the fair an 
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lt was very easily done, they 
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half dozens, The form of the 
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everything else in 
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nVenient arrangement of these things. ‘The | ) 
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been put up in the cor- 


window 
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door and the east win 
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‘dh nile WaT Gea Weed Oly & grest: deal 
aller and stronger, what a wrestle we would 


And he gazed down on her there, standing 












within his arms—so small, so fair, so perfectly 
helpless, so utterly in his all the 
wantonness of youth fled from before her help- 


lessness and her beauty, and a flood of unut- 
terable tenderness rushed over his heart; and, 


ed gazing upon her with infinite love, he 
Bai 


s Goa forever bless you—you little, little, 
wee thing! you delicate, beautiful creature ! 


And God forever forsake me, if ever, willingly, 
I in a moment’s pain or sorrow!” 
lushing deeply, Rose withdrew herself from 


his now yielding clasp, and, to cover her girlish 
cuskiinbdaiiuar’ took the ie bucket and put 
it in his hands, requesting him to go to the 
spring and bring her fresh water to fill the 
tea-kettle, and adding— . * 

“You shall see what nice biscuits and what 
nice tea I can make.” 

Mark took the pail and went out, and disap- 
peared down the path. . 

Rosalie, observing the floor littered, looked 
around for the broom to sweep it up ; and then 
laughed to find that, with all their getting, 
they had got no broom. 

Mark came in with the pail-of water, sat it 
down, and said he would go and get some 
brush to kindle a fire. And while he was gone, 


Rosalie put water in a basin to wash her hands 
preparatory to making the biscuits; and then 
she discovered that had forgotten soap 


also. And while she stood-in dismay, wonder- 
ing what else might have been omitted, Mark 
re-entered, with a pile of brush on his shoul- 
ders, “like Christian with his bundle of sin,” 
he said. He threw it down upon tho hearth, 
and began to look around, and then he broke 
into a Bey, prolonged laugh, 

“ What's the matter, Mark? Are you dar- 
ing to tinge at me, with my sleeves and skirt 
tucked up?” 

“Oh! Rosalie, we have heads, child! we 
have heads!—and so have eabbages, when 
they have come to maturity!” 

“ Well, don’t laugh yours’ off your shoulders, 
but tell me what you’re laughing at?” 

‘ We have not brought a match, nor a can- 
die!” 

“Oh! no! You don’t say so!” 

“Tt is a positive fact!” — _ 

“We have forgotten soap and candles, too 
we have forgotten everything !” 

“No, not everything—only a few things that 
make ing useless! ” 

“ What's to be done? We can’t cook sup- 
to-night, or even breakfast to-morrow morn- 
ing, without a fire!” 

“No. Let’ssee—I know if one rubs two pieces 
of wood together long enough, they will ignite ; 
and I know of other processes by which fire 
may be kindled; but, after all, I think the 
quickest and the surest way will be for me to 
go back to Shelton this evening, and get the 
matches; and then [ can also get soap, a broom, 
‘and my pistols, which were likewise forgotten.” 

“Go back to Shelton this evening! Walk 
three miles to Shelton, and back this evening, 
and the sun already down! You will be tired 
todeath!”. «© = 
_ “No, dear; I can walk that three miles in 
‘about an hour—get the things in ten minutes-— 
“borrow Mr. Garner’s saddle-horse to ride back, 
aid take him home again in the morning, 
when I go to the office. And my brave little 
girl will not be afraid to stay here a few hours 
y herself?” os 
~ “ Afraid? N not.” 5 

“You can fusten the door with this wooden 
pin, if you wish to do so.” .. ; 

“Oh! I shall not wish to fasten the door. I 
shall sit on the sill and watch the stars, and 
see if | can read our future destiny on their 
orbs, and wait for the moon to rise, and for 
you to come.” ¢ : ; 

“No, you must not do that, Rose. The woods 
are damp, and the evening 


with this drafs through the open windows. 
‘Let’s see if we cannot do something with them. 
AF you: had anything to tack up against them, 
MO 8 fa eel pe RY ; sie 4 
set fer the ® box and took out two sk 
iven in the sides and 
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air chill. And, now’ 
I think of it, this cabin will be too cool for you, 


im; delicious reverie, and, wrapped in 
ams, the world may mgr > p- | 
» cheerful chirp of the crickets and 


7; sky ne ; re J t I i the 


is a 











‘a dread chasm.” There was a far-off, 


itudinous tramp, like the am wath 
: she heard 


in-drops. She knew it not, 
~“Senseless as the dead was she, to all 
vbeneath, above.’ Senseless as the 
ye, senseless as the dead—to the near 

bh of a dreadful death! Oh, surely this 
her un hour! She would not 
to perish in her youth and beauty—to 
i seripaail id. inae vitlaus of love and 

votion. Oh, surely her oo, angel must 
“have been at his post! He was! For, as she 


or | sat there in the door, her thin white dress dis- 
“on her hand, and her 


her fair, face bowed 
beantiful light hair damp 
with dew—a shiver, a shudder, thrilled her 
frame. She arose, and; shivering with a damp 
-ehillness, retired into the house; but, before 
she shut the door, she turned her eyes once 
more from earth to sky, and 

“Tt is a most beautiful night,” she said; “a 
lovely night, ‘not made for sleep.’ ” 

A singular low noise caught her ear, and 
ceased. 

“That sounds like a sudden fall of rain stop- 
ped,” she said, and to listen. Not hear- 
ing the noise again, she closed the door; and, 
without in the least. degree intending to do it, 
quite mechanically she did the wisest thing 
that could have been done. She barred the 
door; and then she seated herself once more in 
the rocking-chair. The room was intensely 
dark ; the faint light that stole in at the sheet- 
ed window only seemed a thinner blackness. 
She sat gently rocking to and fro, and grad- 
ually relapsing into reverie. 

It. was soon rudely broken through. Still 
like the sudden heavy fall of rain-drops on for- 
est leaves, multitudinous footsteps thronged 
Leena around the cabin—pawing at its 
walls! Startled, astonished, yet not alarmed, 
Rosalie listened. Then a low ground-swell of 
@ growl arose, murmuring on the air, and 
thrilling every nerve with awe. It was low, 
deep, and threatening, as the thrilling bass 









| strings of the harpischord, when rudely swept 


by some idler’s hand. Rosalie stood up, and, 
resting her hand upon the rocking-charr, list- 
ened more intently. The sound ceased; all 
was still as death. She crept cautiously to the 
window, and, pulling aside slightly the edge of 
the sheet blind, where it was tacked to the side 
of the frame, she looked out. The night was 
deeply dark, though the sky was still studded 
with stars—ihe ground was also lighted with 
stars—twin stars, scattered all about. At first 
sight she took these for lightening-bugs ; but, 
as she gazed, she knew them to be the phos- 
phoric, excited eyes of couchant wild beasts, 
And at the same instant that she made tiis 
4 pe discovery, the whole pack burst, in 
full cry, upon the cabin, tearing at the walls, 
and howling furiously, with hunger, raze, and 
frantic desire. Rosalie tottered back to her 
chair, and. sank into it. The whole horrible 
truth, in all its detail of cause, effect, and con- 
sequence, burst with overwhelming force upon 
her senses, It was a pack of hungry wolves!— 
the same pack that the Indian hunters had 
pursued into the neighborhood of Shelton—the 
same pack that had been the terror of the set- 
tlement since their discovery near it. They had 
been drawn to the cabin by the scent of blood 
from the newly killed beef, and there was no 
light in the house to fright them off. Sick— 
oh, sick and nearly swooning with deadly ter- 
ror—Rosalie still charged her soul “to hold 
her body strengthened ” for the crisis. 

She looked around in the darkness, trying 
to think of some means of defence, security, 
or escape, but found none. If she should open 
the door and fly from the house, she must in- 
evitably fall an instant victim to their rapa- 
city. hat plan was rejected at once, as not 
to be thought of, except as the drowning think 
of catching at straws. And then her eyes 
flew wildly around in the darkness, for means 
of defence or retreat. Alas! there was not a 
chanee of either. She could go up into the 
loft, or climb up into the chimney, or bury her- 
self in the bed ; but an instant’s reflection con- 
vinced her that there was no place within the 
walls to which the fell wolves would not climb 
with more facility than she could; and no re- 
treat to which their keen scent would not guide 
t and from which they would not drag her 
to’ death. And oh! in the midst of all her 
des thoughts, their frantic onsets to the 
walls, their horrible baying, barking, and 
tearing, nearly drove her mad with terror. 
Every instant she expected death! How thin, 
how slight, the barrier that kept them out! 
The moment they should chance to strike the 
broken windows, protected only by the thin 
sheets, and so find the way of entrance, that 
very moment must the cabin be filled by the 
hungry and ravening beasts. For an instant, 
perhaps, the beef, whose scent had drawn them 
to the spot, might divert them from herself— 
bat only for an instant—for that flesh would 
be swiftly torn in pieces, and devoured. And 
then what a fate would be hers! To perish 
80 pune and suddenly, and by such a ghast- 

death! And not of herself alone did she 

ink in that hour of dread; but of all whom 
her death would appal and afflict; and of 


| him, oh! of him whom it would most awfully 


bereaye. For herself, for her own person, it 
would'not be so dreadful, after all, she thought; 
the sharp agony would soon be over—in a 
very few minutes mogt likely—and then all 
‘that was mortal and perishable of her, her 
small, frail body, would be totally destroyed ; 
and her soul, she trusted, would be at rest. But 
-of the distant loved ones, whose hearts would 
thrill with horror at hearing of her fate, and 
of him whose life would be made desolate by 
her loss—whose arm, whose brain, would be 
stricken powerless by the terrible doom of her 


rot—— | who Was at once his inspiration and his ob- 
by 


his, oh! this was the bitterness of death ! 
the frightful, the maddening howls 
iaes outside scattered all her 
uickly, it was impossible to re- 
od end. But suddenly, athwart 
‘Chaos of deafening noise, despair- 
, and distracting thought, darted, 
, an inspiration! She had grown 
t the storm outside had drawn it- 
nearest the spot where the bar- 
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ceased to howl and ery, and’ ves 
against the walls, now er instinct, 
sapien te asthe wail 01 Mig op os oh 
up at the a 
wits ate Sten took und ! 
The clamor outside was now des 
hip elbere nee the whol 
ea, em give wa heard whole 
hungry, hor#ible pack burst with full ory into 
the room ; mortal terror’ ed away her 
consciousness, and, with an agonizing ery to 
Heaven, she felt to the floor insens 
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THE END OF THE 
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BY COATES-KINNEY. 





I wis of a region 
Whose heavenly scope 
Holds many a legion 
Of angels of hope— 
At the end of the rainbow. 


Endure the dull present, 
Tts toil, moil, and sorrow! 
We shall all find that pleasant 
Elysian to-morrow— . 
At the end of the rainbow. 


There the sky never varies 
From glory to gloom ; 
There, infinite prairies 
Eternally bloom— 
At the end of the rainbow. 


The bees hive no honey 
In that happy land ; 
For the days are all sunny, 
The air always bland— 
At the end of the rainbow. 


There Love, by the mountains, 
Climbs into the sky, 
And Peace drinks at fountains 
That never go dry— 
At the end of tHe rainbow. 


There pleasure’s enjoyment, 
In ardent career, 
Never ends in the cloyment 
That follows it here— 
At the end of the rainbow. 


His close pinion sunk 
At the goal of his missicn, 
There Hope slumbers, drunk 
With the wine of fruition— 
At the end of the rainbow. 


No shadow Cimmerian 
Of ignorance there ; 
But fountains Pierian 
Jet into the air— 
At the end of the rainbow. 


There glitter the riches 
That age never rusts ; 
There glory’s proud niches 
Are filled with our busts— 
At the end of the rainbow. 


Endure the dull present, 
Its toil, moil, and sorrow! 
We shall all find the pleasant 
Elysian to-morrow— 
At the end of the rainbow. 


Spring- Valley, Ohio. 





NATIONAL RECIPROCATIONS. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 





In this age of .““Wortp’s Fairs” and of 
“Farrs” all over the world, many may be in- 
terested in a few incidents touching the history 
of the grand system of reciprocations every day 
extending and maturing for the advancement 
of science and general improvement. These 
incidents may be thought the more interesting 
from their juvenile relations. 

Some twenty years since, the pupils of the 
Boston schools formed an association for mu- 
tual improvement. Their first step was to com- 
bine their efforts for exploring the surrounding 
country. Their second step was to present to 
each member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
an elementary “Caninet or Gro.oay,” in be- 
half of the schools in each legislative district, 
to be circulated from one school to another, 
until all were by it aided in making collections 
for themselves. The next Legislature ordered 
a geological survey of the State. 

Some fifteen years since, a juvenile society 
for “Murua. Improvement” was organized 
in Philadelphia. The first step, after the or- 
ganization, was to divide the society into “‘ Com- 
MITTEES OF THREE,” assigning to each com- 
mittee some one county of the State, with which 
to institute “Screntirgc Excnances.” By such 
juvenile agencies, minerals, drawings, and other 
specimens of nature and art, were distributed 
over the entire State. The next Pennsylvania 
Legislature ordered a geological survey of the 
State. 

Some eight years since, the Trustees of the 
New York Public Schools introduced, as a part 
of their system, “Screntiric ExcHanGss,” giv- 
ing them the privilege of devoting a portion of 
each week to drawing and other exercises, to 
produce specimens of school improvement, to 
send abroad for the benefit of others. Their 
first distribution was a small package of draw- 
ings and other specimens for each member of 
the New York Legislature, embracing, for all 
maps of their respective counties. The second 
distribution of their work through the State 
was by a convention of County Superintend- 
ents, held at Syracuse. One of these superin- 
tendents, at a public meeting held some months 
after these distributions, remarked: “ By the 
aid of specimens thus received, I did more for 
the schools in our county, in five months, than 
I could have done without them in five years.” 

After these distributions of this juyenile work 
by the New York schools through their own 
State, soon followed a similar distribution by 
the same hands through the United States, 
principally by the agoncy of members of Con- 
gress, giving to each a map of his own State, 
with sundry other drawings and various speci- 
mens of school improvement. Following this 
distribution, soon came another to other coun- 


tries, by the cy of Foreign Ministers, 
fied and yablio Seotiecanies 
abroad. Professor Kicuass, of the Glasgow 


University, while on o visit to New York, re- 
ceived from gt iangey apy of their work, 
which filled a box + go boar = more. 
examining them, he remar. never 

w anything so beautiful; I shall scatter 
y residence in Washington, 


. 





stituting one of the: ent and perhaps the 
very best feature of our age. I will also sug- 
gest similar operations as a inent part of 


from | tion and restraint of life in such circumstances, 


_—_ 


iii 





the grand “System or Reciprocations,” con- 


Scnoou Systems” everywhere, fitted to put 
a check upon lawlessness, now threatening our 
liberties in the midst of our boasted schools, 
and, to an alarming extent, coming from them. 
ne : 
GENERAL OGLE—A CHARACTER, 
BY DR, WILLIAM ELDER, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Everybody is, doubtl everybody else’s 
brother ; but the family ie ors # re the 
difference between some of them is quite re- 
markable. Something isowing tocircumstances, 
but, as a whole generation of men are born 


under very similar influences, the oddities and 
geniuses that turn up among them must be ac- 
counted for, principally, by original differences 
of constitution. These extraordinary people 
are not only well distinguished from the ma- 
jority, but they are even as much unlike each 
other, so that they cannot be huddled together 
into conveniently comprehensive species.. Every 
one of them is a variety, and no classification, 
does much service which stops short of indi- 
vidualizing them. I, therefore, do not propose 
a science with a nomenclature for these hard 
subjects. Just now I am occupied with one of 
them for whom, I think, no match can be 
found, no class designated, whose known char- 
ee would help in the apprehension of 
1m. 

People who don’t understand Latin or As- 
tronomy, and thereby miss the allusion of the 
term eccentric, might be satisfied with it as a 
general description ; but it does not nearly meet 
the case. It is true, he was not held ata steady 
distance from, and in a regular curve around, 
any fixed standard, as a planet obeys its sun, 
or a satellite its primary ; but this was not be- 
cause he was erratic and lawless, but because 
he was himself a centre of motion and revolu- 
tion to others. 

The centric and eccentric man agree only in 
the fact that they are not concentric ; they no- 
where coincide, and never touch except to cut 
each other’s orbits more or less obliquely. Un- 
fortunately we have no science of character fit 
for hard service; and so it happens that every 
instance which we meet with that is specially 
worthy of study and description, is a puzzle to 
wg” gemma 7g de 

e ought to have a chemistry of men; but, 
instead, our ignorance keeps us dependent upon 
such oracles as Shakspeare, Scott, Dickens, 
Hawtborne, and the poets who are free of their 
guild. We want an analys's of human nature 
for common use; something to help common 
judgment to the insight and knowledge of high 
genius; something to be discovered and re- 
vealed by the gifted, in such form that it can 
be clearly comprehended and safely used by 
the million; as the mysteries of the material 
world have been put within the grasp and sub- 
jected to the uses of the common mind. Men 
might be divided, for instance, like electricity, 
into positive and negative. The analogy furn- 
ishes a helpful hint. Logie, also, could afford 
the aid of its correspondences ; the absolute and 
the conditional, let in some light ; and co, per- 
haps, by the time the whole cirele of the sei- 
ences had contributed to the undertaking, the 
elements of the microcosmic human nature 
might be somewhat distinguished and defined. 

Lacking technical terms sufficiently definite 
and significant, I must endee vor the delineation 
of the character in hand in the roundabout 
method of detailed description. 

General Ogle, then, was all that is meant 
and suggested by the words centric, positive, 
and absolute. He was like Emerson’s Repre- 
sentative Meo, for the reason that, like them, 
he was not representative; he was an excep- 
tional, heroic character, as Napoleon, Crom- 
well, and Jackson, were; that is, he owed his 
distinction to the qualities which distinguished 
him from everybody else, or we never would 
have heard of either of them. In the langeage 
of orator Phillips, “he was a man without a 
model, and without a shadow.” Nature is 
liberal of her extemporaneous productions, but 
she took care to copyright him, and it is well 
know that she never issues more than one edi- 
tion of her standard works : if for no other rea- 
son, because the type is-worn out by the force 
of the first impression, and, if for any other 
reason, because copies mutually destroy each 
other’s necessity, and because reproductions 
in changed circumstances are absurdities. 

General Ogle was not one of a litter. He 
was made on purpose, and his kind was com- 
plete in him. He was of that breed which 
leaves no heirs, and needs no successors. Out 
of time and place he would himself have been 
only an oddity, or perhaps a monster; but in 
his actual surroundings of men and things, 
there was the happiest possible fitness of rela- 
tions, and everything in him, accordingly, had 
its full force and virtue. 

The region of country which gave him his 
theatre, and the people who cast the company 
for the drama of his life, were in such keeping 
with him as if they had been made for him, 
and he for them. The scene was laid in one of 
the mountain counties of Pennsylvania which 
lies spread over the junction of. two ridges of 
the Allegheny chain. It is not a valley quite, 
nor basin, but is slightly curved or cupped 
from crest to crest of the twin highlands where 
they interlock and lift the intervale almost to 
a level with their summits. It has no naviga- 
ble streams, and its artificial roads are the 
portages which interrupt the railroads and 
canals from the Susquehanna to the Ohio river. 
It is thus situated far inland, and, in an equal 
degree, cut off from the advanced civilization 
of the Atlantic coast and the sturdy enterprise 
of the Mississippi valley. The climate is se- 
vere, and the soil something niggardly of its 
fruits; and, having few natural > pele to 
keep it abreast of the progress around it, its 
inhabitants, fifty years ago, like its forest 
were nurtured up to a medium growth, an 
generally arrested there. The Gioxs on its 
east and west drained off the overflow of men, 
as they received the waters destined to mingle 
with the mightier tides of the world’s life. 

Development requires conditions, and a sterile 
soil and dislocated position are unfriendly 
to great and rapid advancement of a commu- 
nity. But, notwithstanding the general limita- 


there are no places.more remarkable 
ducing men of mark 

distin 
semi-barbarous conditions. Indeed, in most | 


for pro- 
ins, and 


natural effects. 


abotit the same time, and have their lifetime |} most 
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“Touching these usar 
others like them, whick Bh) 
simply suggest cir intimate connection with | moreover, 


silo of feof which f am speaking ill recche 
e of which [ am ing will receive 
my story with the spideabcs which it deserves, 
nor even that those who are somewhat. fami- 
liar with the actual history will admit every 
feature of the portrait which I draw to be the 
living truth ; but my own assurance is so clear 
and strong, that I can only judge the critic by 
assert, 


his judgment of it, I know what I and 
Iam upon honor with my readers. Now let 
me in e to their acquaintance the Patri- 
arch Politician of my native county. . ~ 
The person and character of this man, the 


tions Of his’ life, were all of a piece; every 
thread of the web showed the pela eck to 
present him well, should all be woven together 
into his description. His very incoherences 
stuck together and suggested each other, they 
all belonged so decidedly to him. A glimpse 
of him as he turned a corner, his hat hung 
ayer a peg, his standing attitude, his walk, the 
elocution of his nasal interjection note—which 
he executed with as much effect as Wellington 
could cry “attention” to a British army—or 
any other act or fact that could happen to him, 
reminded one of everything he ever did or said 
in his life. A very singularly odd man, indeed, 
was he, but not a whit made up or affected, and 
without an iota of pretence in him. He was 
as honest as steel, and as open as daylight ; 
and if he made immense drafts upon the admi- 
ration of every man he met, he really believed 
as earnestly in himself as his most ardent ad- 
mirer could do, and so he had a perfect integ- 
rity, and all the corroborating force of it. He 
was all alive; every moment had ‘its purpose, 
and every action a determinate drift. He knew 
everything, could do everything, and took the 
responsibility of everything, and so he “burnt 
his bigness through the world.” He was just 
what his own organization made him. It he 
had been wound up at his birth, to go by his 
own springs for his whole life-time, he could 
not have been less affected by external circum- 


ascertained, so clearly pronounced, so inevita- 
ble, that no one knowing him could imagine 
any change of conditions capable of alterin 

him—that transmigration itself could concea 


talons, a beak, or a mane, could have smother- 
ed or masked the abolute General, or suppress- 
ed his individuality. A positive and uncondi- 
tional nature was his; it spoke out in every 
tone of voice, appeared in every gesture, and for- 
mally announced itself every time he opened 
his mouth. 

Mahomet was somebody certain, selah, veri- 
ly; General Ogle was his translation into the 
idiom of the Allegheny Mountain in the nine- 
teenth century. The Prophet’s irdén earnest- 
ness, his robust confidence, asserts itself in the 
Koran everywhere. Sometimes it bursts out 
in the midst of a narrative, suspending the 
sense, to clinch its verity by planting the word 
“asuredly” as a buttress for the exacted faith ; 
sometimes the word stands alone, a whole par- 
agraph, severed from all relations, personating 
the absolute, and proving it like a voice from 
the abyss—Assuredly. 

General Ogle never opened or closed an ar- 
gument without drawing up his tall person into 
an attitude of positiveness and power, starting 
in with the word percizely, and pointing out 
with an emphatic pine blank—percizely and 
pine blank, that the action of voice, teeth, and 
lips, might answer to the authority and ener- 
gy of the man. ' 

Imagine a man six feet two inches high, 
finely proportioned, with some depth of chest, 


man of the world he lives in; one who really 
never meets @ superior in anything to which 
he makesa claim, full of the feeling and mark- 
ed by the manner of a leader in right of emi- 
nent fitness and efficiency; his hair brushed 
straight from brow and temples backward to- 
wards the crown, and powdered, and, with an 
instinct that it was concerned in eapressing 
him, whenever he stood in the open air, his hat 
was lifted or removed’ often enough to give it 
all its proper effect in the impression of his 
presence. His waistcoat was invariably a dark 
crimson, and his standing coat collar lined 
with sourlet. His fine large face was always 
clean shaved, and he wore a bosom frill ele- 


_— head in a clond wreath, 
t 


a8 much as dress could do to match his mien 
and movement, and crimson, powder, and ruf- 
fles, were tame enough to seem modest and un- 
obtrusive in his service. His hat was large, 


hind to accommodate the erect collar and 
deepen the pitch of the point which’sheltered 


and dip of his fine aquiline nuse. .His foot and 


by their more delicate elegance; and his boots, 
crim 
limbs, and lightened his too imposing grandeur, 


stride of verse. 


to others, whoare as happy in hearing 
eye ever caught him weary, listless, or vacant; 


indulge in at the beginnings and fini 
their undertakin 
pares and equally intent, and the spring in 


into music. His temper was sharp and 
but steady. As it never fell into feeblene 
it never rose into rage ; the percisely and 





















| was manifest. 
| ficial eriticism w 


| force against the sharpness 


stances and accidental influences. He was so 


or confuse him—that a pair of wings, a suit of 


and breadth of shoulder added, to make his 
courage and confidence the surer ; take him at 
the age of fifty-five, the acknowledged great 


gantly negligent, just as a painter would set a 


was not his dress that he paraded ; it was 


with liberal breadth of brim, turned up be- 


the brow, and repeated and impreseed the curve 
hand varied the effect of his personal beauty 
and tasselled, relieved the length of 
as rhyming syllables reduce and soften the 


He walked with his head a little forward of 
the perpendicular, as is usual with men whose 
frontal brain is active, and always with the 
pleased engagedness of expression in his coun- 
tenance which marks a man happy in speaking 
him. No 
he took no holydays, nor ever knew those re- 
missions of engagement which Mee 

inaeol 
~ He was always fully em- 


im was not.only strong enough for work, but 
it was easy enough for play; while the tide 
ran like a cataract, the surface rippled and 
sparkled with humor—the sunshine in dalli- 
ance with the spray—the storm tones rarefied 


high, 


t, kept him 





things. ‘was more common in the vil- 
lage ahah clean of spoxamen ip igh merri- 
ment over his irregularities, like so many flies 
after a ag Hee it; busy with the broken vict- 
uals; but it was.only it his absence that the 
ng and blowing happened: his s spmmence 
somehow, always held so large a balance of 
the hunting never bega’ at he Hon, Yead ets 
e hun’ ever o till the li 1G 
the field’ 
Beg one man in ee ) can 
earn | own name, spe pos a 


to hit the cases of on 
thing, by his lack of formal training in he 
youth, which ear-marked his style of speech 
and composition while he lived. » 

~~ An amusing instance will illustrate a slight 
defect of this sort, and his masterly skill in ex- 
trieating himself, which never deserted him in 
any such exigency. 

mmediately after Madison’s second élection, 
he called upon his friend, Governor Findlay, 
then holding the office of State Treasurer, with 
the manuscript of a long letter, which he had 
written to the President, covering the whole 
ground of our foreign and domestic policy, and 
especially thé principles and measures of the 
Democratic party. Mr. Findlay heard it with 
not 4 little admiration of its merits, both as to 
matter and manner ; but, glancing at the pa- 

r, he observed that the General in some 

undred instances, written the pronoun I in 
little, with a pop over it; and sincerely desiring 
to reform it, for the writer’s sake, and for the 
effect that it ought to have, but impressed 
also with his sensitiveness to criticism which 
in any way impeached his capabilities, he coax- 
ingly suggested the much desired correction 
after this fashion : 

“An excellent letter, General—a sound let- 
ter, sir; full of most capital advice, which Mr. 
Madison will be glad and proud to receive ; and 
thoroughly Democratic in every sentiment. A 
letter, General, that any man might be proud, 
to write. Views, sir, that will make the Ad- 
ministration equal to Jefferson’s, if they are 
fully adopted, But, General, they have a court 
custom at .Washington—a small matter, such 
as you and [ are not apt to treat with much 
consideration—an indifferent little piece of eti- 
quette—a 7—— 

Here Mr: Findlay began to stammer. The 
General’s keen eve was on him, and he felt it. 

“ Percizely ! hat is it?” 

“Oh, nothing ;” looking over the paper as if 
it was hard to find, “nothing at all; and yet 
it would be easily altered—a stroke of the pen 
here and there, merely.” 

“Pine-blank,” said the General, “ what is it, 
Mr. Findlay?” 

“Why, General, it has become the custom 
lately at Washington to write the pronoun [ 
with a capital letter.” 

The General was caught, and he knew how 
nee caught, too, and he must recover him- 



















ote 


“ Percizely, Mr. Findlay ; all right; most ae- 
suredly, I know—pine-blank—you’re righi, no 
question of it.” 

By this time he was ready. 

“Look here, my dear sir,” laying his hand 
on Mr. Findlay’s shoulder, as if to re-assure 
him, for the embarrassment was all on the one 
side now, “you see, my dear fellow, I had a de- 
sign in it. When I write to a small pattern of 
a man, | make my capital I’s two inches long ; 
when | write to my equal fellow-citizens, such 
as yourself, for. instance, | make them the usual 
length; but, sir, when [ address myself to as 
great a man as Mr. Madison or Mr. Jefferson, 
| always make them as small as possible, with 
a pop over them, percizely.” 

I need hardly say that_the General walked 
straight to his. room, and raised every letter of - 
them to the dignity required by the rules of 
grammar and the etiquette of Washington city, 
before he despatched the epistle. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hartford, Conn:, May 27, 1853.—1 subjoin 
sundry remarks, conrequent upcén perusal of 
the Era of May 26th, which are at your ser- 
vice, for consideration, oe , or neglect. 

1. I don’t understand whether you will not 
send Facts for the People to one man, for one 
year, for one dollar paid in advance, or wheth- 
er you only will not send it by the szngle copy 
to one man ; if the latter; I will invest my doi- 
lar, meo periculo, 2. ¢., if it “ takes ‘a leg,”* 

2. The peculiar—at least a peculiar—power 
of “Unele Tom’s Cabin” is, that it does not, 
except incidentally, twang the immemorially 
jingled, and often jangled, heart-string of “love.” 
The conflagrational spread of its influerce 
arises from the concentrated and almost in- 
spired vividness of its single appeal toa human 
consciousness only Jately waking up; the con- 
sciousness of that Divine Justice which, after 
Jong and miserable dreaming, the Pilgrim Fa- 
ther dimly saw, through the Atlantic sea-fog, ° 
Hungary through battle-emoke, the Free De- 
mocracy of the United States almost clearly 
enough in the broad bright light of their natal 
freedom, and which goon the whole human 
race will see, eye. to eye, and no longer as in a 
glass, darkly ; and will loye, honor, and obey. 

That is my conclusion, ba reading Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth’s “Mark Sutherland,” 
which is well arranged and elegantly written ; 
but in whose kaleidoscopic construction the 
perspicacious gazer may see, by looking in at 
one end, how all ita elements are to.be nicely 
framed into a pleasing tableau at the other, 
which is not emancipated from the dominion 
of that hymenaeo-romantic theory whose throne 
is exalted high in almost all novels, from the 
noble and beautiful old Greek love.story of 
“Cupid and Psyche,” and the coarser Arabian 
“ Antar,” down to the milkman’s milk-and-wa- 
ter of modern magazines, which encircles all 
the tale withir. the ring-fence of matrimony, 
and caps its loftiest climax with an epithala- 
™m 


ium. — Z rete tides 

8. Isee sundry notices of disposition to be 
made, by the Colored Convention at Rochester, 
fan to be reeeiyed from Mrs. Stowe. I 
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| ‘ which is right; and of the latter, that his 
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_ Era will be none. 
count, and that those’ “ special friends” who 






public economy, 
and the whole range of the natural 
jenices, have been changed. The progress of 
the race in this period is so great and so va- 
ried, that conception fails to grasp it with ade- 





” | quate completeness and clearness. Nothing in 


her | recorded miracles is so wonderful as the differ- 













sp tire have eon ny cases of buildin 

eing destroyed by “were sup- 
plied with conductors; which plainly indicate, 
either that rods are of no or that they 


are sometimes defective im principle. ° 


Now, what I desire is simply this: If there 
ecting rods which | 
it te made publi 
that the benefit 
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may be general. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 1858. 
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Lewis J. Bates, 48 Beekman street, New York. 


William Alcorn, No, 826: Lombard street, Phila. 
@. W. Light, No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 





Crosr or THe First Harr or tHe Seventa 
Voiume or THE Nationan Era.—We would 
remind the friends of the Natzonal Era that the 
next number will close the first half of the pres- 
ent volame. [thas been the usual custom of 


_ the editor of this paper to address a circular let- 
ter to each of his subscribers about the middle 


of each volume; but as he is now absent on a 
tour in Europe, none will be sent oat at this 
time; but we hope that the friends of the 
Tess astive on this ac- 


have heretofore evineed 50 zeal and en- 


» ergy in seeing to the renewing of subseriptions 


and sending in new subscribers, will not grow 
“weary in'well doing” At this season of the 
year, our agricultural friends are necessarily 
so much engaged, that they are apt to allow 
their. subscriptions to expire without being 
aware of it; it is therefore important that they 
be reminded of the fact. 

The attractions for the coming half yolume 
are very promising. ..Besides our regular quota 


of political matter, the literary department 


will be well cared for. We shall, in the first 
number of July, begin the publication of an 
original novel, entitled The Anglo-Saxon Serf ; 
a@ Tale of the —— Century, by Henry Willian: 
Herbert, together with contributions from our. 
regular literary corps and correspondents. It 
is expected that. Dr. Bailey, whilst in Europe, 
will engage the services of several valuable 
European correspondents, which will add 
greatly to the interest of our columns. We will 
therefore ask our readers to continue with us, 
and hope to have large accessions of new sub- 
scribers. ieee ca 


THE ANGLO-SAXON SERR: 
A TALE OF THE — CENTURY. 
BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
The National Era, which first gave to the world 
Unele Tom’s Cabin, will commence, in July ensuing, 
the publication of an Original Novel, entitled THE 


ANGLO-Saxon Serr: a TALE oF THE —— Century. 
By Henry William Herbert, (Frank Forrester,) one 


the most popular authors of the country. It will 
run through about twenty-six numbers of the Era, or 
“ 





half a volume. Persons to secure the work as 
it shall appear should send in their subscriptions with- 
out delay. » iin 
_..., TERMS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 
One copy, one year - $2 | Five copies, one year $8 
Three copies, one year 5 | Ten Mp emg one year 15 
These terms regulate the priee of the Era, for single 
copies and for clubs, to ons sw subscribers. Three, 
five, or ten old subscribers, for example; by clubbing, 
may have so many copies of the Era tor $5, $8, or $15. 
fa hey sone CLUBS. ‘ 
Agents are entitled to cents on each new year! 
subseriber, and twenty-five cents, on each noon 


subscriber, except in the case of clubs. 
A club of three subscribers, one of whom may be an 
Old one, at- $5, will-entitle the person making it up to 
a copy. of the Era for three months; a clnb of five, 


two of whom may be old ones, at $8, to a copy for six 
months; a club of ten, five of whom may be old ones, 
at $15, to a copy for one year... Money to be forward- 
ed by mail, at our risk. amounts may be re- 






mitted in drafts or certificates of ite. It will be 
—* the price of the paper, le copy, is two 
dollars a year. Agents sometimes allow. a subscriber, 
‘whom they ; anes, the} fit of their com- 
mission, so that siber thi ndness, gets 
FO. Sabana or hale Yen fot et 
nal ua 1 7 a , Tat 0 
July to the December, will be received 


| WasmiNaron, June 9, 1853. 

Gen, OcLte—A Cnaracter.—The article 
under this title, commenced on our first page, 
was originally published in Puinam’s Maga- 
zine, and was copied by the Philadelphia Daily 
Register, from which paper we extracted it in- 
advertently. Putnam’s me, a8 we learn, 


= 


is ad- a fact we were not aware of 





until after the outside of the Era was worked 
off. ‘The copyright gives to Mr. Putnam the 







sole right to publish the articles which appear 
in his Magazine. Under these cireumstances, 
the further publi ‘this article in the 


shill consent that the remainder of it may ap- 
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Era must be sus 


.- We have no disposition to infringe on 


‘ence between the facts of the world’s life to- 


> | day and eighteen hundred years ago. Yet it 
51. | 48 true that, at every advanced stage of all this 
| change, Christianity was still nobler in senti- 


ment and richer in practical good than the 
highes: actual realization; and it is just as 
true that it is still as really in advance of all 
present attainment. Nay, the distance in- 

as the world advances, just as the view 
and the horizon recedes to one as- 
| eending a height. Whoever applies the New 
Testament morality in the regulation of his 


_| affections and the conduct of his life, will find 
|| its correspondence and adaptation to his no- 


‘blest powers and worthiest impulses. The sys- 
tem itself allows and authorizes: its receivers 
-to submit it to the test of such experience, and 
consents to be judged by the consequences of 
its adoption. But it does not submit its claims 
upon the faith of men to any of the thousand 
‘other modes of scrutiny which an indifferent 
criticism may choose to. apply to it. 

St. Paul says, emphatically, that “the car- 
nal mind is enmity against God; for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be.” Again, he says, “the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for 
they are foolishness to him; neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” St. John says the same thing: “The 
light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehendeth it not.” Jesus told the Phari- 
sees that they heard not his words, because 
they were not of God. To his disciples he 
said—“ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’ He did not say they 
knew it in advance of their. acceptance, or 
in the attitude of resistance. On the contrary, 
he declares, “If any man will do his [God’s] 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God.” 

In these grand fundamental propositions the 
philosophy of the gospel-system is found, so 
far as concerns the investigation of its truth 
and authenticity. It comes to men with the 
distinct assertion. of their incompetency to 
judge its claims by any maxims or standards 
which they have independently of it; and all 
criticism, separate from acceptance and sub- 
mission, it repudiates. Not one of its teachers 
ever perpetrated so gross a blunder in logic as 
to concede the competency of ignorance, error, 
and unbelief, to judge the claims of inspiration, 
The Book never argues the existence of God, 
or the possibility and consistency of supernat- 
ural communications from him. If it did, it 
must begin by admitting its own revelations 
unnecessary. The man that already knows 
what can and what cannot be, does not need 
to be told what is. If be already knows what is 
true and what is false, the proposed revelation 
is merely impertinent. 

If any one answers that, “Imposture may 
take the same ground,” he deserves to be an- 
swered, that no imposture is quite so stupid as 
to talk of measuring a new and higher truth 
by a known, one that is worn out of form or 
fitness for the use which the revelation offers 
to supply. That absurdity is the peculiar dis- 
tinction of skeptical rationalism. 

But Christianity is consistent throughout on 
this point. It treats its disciples just as it does 
its enemies. Jesus spoke in parables to the peo- 
ple, because it was not given to them to under- 
stand the mysteries of the Kingdom; but he 
also told the twelve, in his last discourse, “I 
have yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” Paul tells the disci- 
ples in Corinth, “I have fed you with milk, 
and not with meat; for hitherto ye were not 
able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able.” 

Thus, it is not the policy of the gospel even 
to propose its doctrines to incapable subjects, 
much less submit them to an incompetent criti- 
cism, and invite its decision. 

It.is very clear that communication depends 
upon receptivity; that a pint bottle will not 
receive a quart of liquor; and that men are 
judges of truth and beauty, in art, nature, 
morals, and religion, only in the proportion 


that they have the correspondent ideas and 


feelings in themselves, or, according to the 
“maxim of Christ, “to him that hath shall be 
given,” for he only can receive; and “ from 
him that hath not shall be taken away, even 
‘that which he hath,” because he does not avail- 
ably hoid it. 
| ‘When a controversialist, therefore, says this 
or that declaration of principles, this or that 
revelation of mysteries, is contrary to the na- 
ture and attributes of God, it still remains to 
_be ascertained whether he knows God; and 
that is to be settled by his own resemblance or 
approach to the Divine. . 

Some men reject the book, because the su- 
pernatural, with which it abounds, is impossi- 
ble; that is, improbable to them. They reveal 


Mr. Patnam’s igh ah trust the ; : 4 utp omeatres only; and that does not affect either 











the Era will pardon ints 
"ber of this now monthly is now ready, and 


peti 


| the truth or the fact of its revelation. The 
standard of truth in anything is the judgment 
of the highest endowed in that thing ; whether 
@ poetry, music, morals, or reasons. Nega- 
by the defective is nothing. He is not 

‘man who believes least, for, believing 
least, he knows least that 


is positive and sure. 
; the 































e | October, are well worthy of the trusts intended. 


et. 


he ond, or every deed done by the other, 
peven though it.is said, in general terms, of the 
ormer, that he had spoken of the Lord that 


heart was perfect with the Lord ¢ 

| The book, however, does not leave us with- 
out a perfect example of life, as well as an ab- 
solute standard of doctrine and belief. Jesus 
said to his adversaries, “Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin?” And his own witnesses 
say that he was “holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners, and made higher than 
the heavens;” that he was “the brightness 
of the Father’s glory, @id the express image 
of his person.” His teachings and. example 
are given us without reservations. St. Paul 
frankly says, “ Not as though I had already at- 
tained, either were already perfect ; but I follow 
after, if that I may apprehend that for which 
I am apprehended of Christ Jesus;” and else- 
where, “as we said before, so say I now again, 
if any man preacheth any other gospel unto 
you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed ;” and, still more emphatically, 
“though we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other gospel to you, let him be accursed.” 
The demand of the gospel is, “Take up your 
cross, and follow Christ.” He is “the way, 
the truth, and the life;” and “there is no 
name under heaven given among men, where- 
by we must be saved.” And “He is made 
unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanc- 
tification, and redemption,” by so conforming 
our lives to his, that we may be said to put 
off the old man, which is corrupt, and to “ put 
on Christ.” 

Discussions about the inspiration of the book 
are not countenanced, neither are investiga- 
tions of its historical, scientific, or political ac- 
curacy, encouraged. They are nothing to the 
purpose. Its religion proposes to reform the 
life, and, through that, to enlighten the under- 
standing in the things which really concern 
our highest interests. If any man appeals to 
it for justification of his opinions or his deeds, 
he is to be answered that “the Gospel is hid- 
den to’them that are lost;” that it is not a 
directory for the business and ambition of the 
worldling ; that the unstable and unlearned 
only wrest the Scriptures to their own de- 
struction, when they employ them merely as 
they would the provisions of the civil law, or 
those of a code of morals, for the casual en- 
dorsement of specific acts while the life is ut- 
terly estranged from their spirit and govern- 
ment. If Abraham and David sinned in their 
private lives, or abused their official powers, in 
any instance, it is to be understood that the 
shortcomings of saints are no justification for 
the transgressions of sinners. And, on the 
other hand, if any one impugns the system 
which did not quite save its best disciples from 
error, he is drawing the unwarrantable con- 
clusion, that there can be no truth where there 
is any mistake or misadventure. 

Moreover, the Scriptures do not ask the be- 
lief of the head, but of the heart; and that is 
given only by becoming in act and fact what 
they enjoin. Men must be transformed by the 
renewing of their minds, to receive the religion 
of Jesus; and all mere speculation about it is 
purely irrelevant, if not worse. The apostle, 
very likely, had these fruitless wranglings in 
his thought, when he told Timothy to keep 
that which was committed to his trust, avoiding 
profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of 
science, falsely so called. The promise of Christ, 
and the teachings of a sound mental philoso- 
phy, agree that he, and he alone, who doeth 
the will of the Father, shall know the doctrine 
whether it be of God. There is no reason, 
either of justice or mercy, why any one else 
should know the truth ; for its only use is to 
be obeyed, and the disobedient are as well 
without light, as without goodness. There is 
a fixed necessity that truth and good, and error 
and evil, shall go together, here and hereafter. 
Correct opinions and a bad life is so sorry an 
absurdity, that no one need have any solicitude 
for such soundness of belief, nor fear any sort 
of evil from the lack of it. 

The inspiration-of prophets, apostles, and 
even that of heroes and pocts—of the great 
and good of every faith and sphere of God’s 
service—stands on the same ground. Who- 
ever doubts it, could not understand or receive 
it to any good purpose, no matter how it might 
be proved. They must grow up into the light ; 
it will never come down to them. There is 
light to the seeing, none to the blind. So we 
settle the Bible question for ourselves. Others, 
also, will settle it according to the life that is 
in them. j E. 


——s—-——— 


FREE DEMOCRACY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The proceedings of the Free Democratic Con- 
vention of the State of Pennsylvania, held on 
the ist instant, were given in the last Era. It 
appears by the report, that about one-fourth of 
the counties of the State were represented in 
the Convention, and that the number of the 
delegates was not large. This fact we think 
is well explained by the inconvenience of the 
season for the attendance of the men who form 
the party—they are mainly such as are held at 
home in the early summer by their agriculta- 
ral and business occupations.. Moreover, the 
immediate objects of the Convention were not 
calculated to induce a general attendance. The 
creed and policy of the party are well settled 
and understood ; and the nominatiéns of candi- 
dates to be voted for at the next ensuing State 
election, neither on account of their import- 
ance to the great issues of the party platform, 
nor by any promising prospect of their election, 
commanded any special interest. The choice 
men who formed the Convention were esteemed 
adequate to the duties it had to perform, and 
their published proceedings show how well and 
satisfactorily they were fulfilled. The nominees 
for the three State offices to be elected next 


} and the confidence implied in their nomination 
y the Free Democracy. When Pennsylvania 
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the laboring white man gets good enough and 
wise enough, he will see this; and if he fails to 
see it, he and his children will feel it. Nay, 
this “mystery of iniquity doth already work ; 
only that which hindereth will hinder until 
be taken out of the way”—let the yet free la- 
borer look to it. 

They affirm that the Constitution of the Fed- 

eral Government expressly denies it the power 

to deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 

erty, without due process of law; and justly 

conclude that Slavery in the District of Colum- 

bia, in the Territories, and wherever Congress 

has “exclusive legislation, in all cases whatso- 

ever,” is a direct violation of the nation’s trust, 

and a culpable neglect of a sacred duty to the 

people of the Union. They are right there, 

too; and the»abolition of the public slave trade 

in the Distries ‘by one of the Compromise en- 

actments, is, in effect, a concession of the truth, 

and an exercise of the very authority here 

claimed for the Federal Government, although 

it falls short of the full measure of its applica- 

tion. 

They assert that the existing practical con- 

nection of the General Government with the 
slave system, and subserviency to its interests, 
disturbs the harmony, injures the interests, 
impedes the prosperity, threatens the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, and embarrasses and endan- 
gers our relations with foreign Governments. 
Of all these complaints the evidence is open, 
palpable, and conclusive. 
They insist upon the Jefferson Proviso in the 
future organization of new Territories, and as 
a condition in the admission of new States; 
for which they have the authority of right and 
justice, and the abundant precedents of the 
best days of the Republic. 

They adop the prohibitory Liquor Law doc- 
trine, and pledge themselves and their nomi- 
nees to the peliey, fully, unequivocally, and ab- 
solutely. The time has fully come for this 
reform in State legislation. It is just, neces- 
sary, and expedient. As Cromwell said to the 
Rump Parliament, when he turned them neck 
and heels oul of their seats, “ The Lord has no 
longer any use” for any party that opposes a 
measure so necessary to keep the people capa- 
ble of their political duties. Drunkenness, as 
much as any other species of insanity or crime, 
disqualifies s man for the discharge of his po- 
litical duties; and no sane people will subject 
their prosperity to the misgovernment of drunk- 
ards’ suffrages. The doctrine of the present 
license system, everywhere existing, is, that the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors is properly put 
under legal restraint. Other industrial and 
commercial occupations are taxed only; but 
this one has always carried the mark of a 
qualified restriction or prohibition also. Abso- 
lute prohibition is a question of degree, not of 
principle, in the change proposed. The Free 
Democracy did well to endoree and adopt it. 

They take strong ground for the freedom of 
the Public Lands to actual settlers, in limited 
quantities to landless men. We offer one short 
argument for the justice of this policy; The 
public lands belong to the whole people, to 
every child of the republican family. So soon 
as they are of age, let it be partitioned, by 
metes and bounds, and conveyed to the lawful 
heirs of the common inheritance, after the ex- 
ample of the Orphans’ Court procedure in the 
division of the estates of decedents among the 
children of the family. To sell the land and 
apply the proceeds to the expenses of Govern- 
ment, is to take the shares of those who have 
no other property and apply them in relief of 
taxation upon the property of those who are 
already provided for. The landless man pays 
his full quota of the public burdens, in the cus- 
toms and other indirect taxation charged upon 
the fabrics which he consumes. Let the land- 
holder and moneyed man pay his own taxes 
out of his own funds, not out of ‘the patrimony 
of his poorer brother. It is enough if the pub- 
lic lands, to the extent required, are appropri- 
ated to the general service, by donations made 
to the common schools, and those national im- 
provements which are the common benefit of 
all the people. Private speculation can claim 
no allowance upon any ground of common in- 
terest or enlightened justice. And when the 
public lands are sold for such general pur- 
poses, let them be put up at auction, fairly, so 
that they may command the highest price 
which they are actually worth. That is our 
idea of the right management of the public do- 
main, with the implied condition that it- be 
fairly and legitimately carried out. 

The remaining resolutions refer to matters of 
less general bearing, but well worthy of the re- 
gard given to them. Success to the Free De- 
mocracy of Pennsylvania! E. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO ouR REPRESENTATIVES 
Axraap.—Hon. William L. Marcy, Secretary of 
State, has issued instructions to our diplomatic 
and consular agents abroad, intended to effect 
certain important reforms in those branches of 
the public service. Hereafter our foreign min- 
isters are to transact their own business, and 
not transfer to their secretaries the onus and 
responsibilities of official signatures. For the 
future, all our foreign legations are ordered 
to be opened every day, except Sundays, from 
9 A. M. to 3 P. M., for the accommodation of 
American citizens, and American passports 
are to be vised gratis at the American lega- 
tions, in all places where there is one. All fees 
paid at a consulate are to he reported to the 
State Department, under a penalty of dismissal 
from office. The Secretary has also abolished 
consular and diplomatic uniforms, in all cases 
where they can be dispensed with. American 
Ministers must appear at foreign courts in the 
simple dress of an American citizen, where they 
can do sv without impairing their usefulness. 
Tke official instructions wil! appear in our 
next. Mahe: SAM a Ne Lens SADA 
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all the States south of the Potomac put toget 
r. The people lew England have mat 
the word YankeRsynon pag ems ete 
the whole civilized world. ere did the de-. 


grading superstitions of Mormonism originate ? 
Where did magnetism, mesmerism, ¢lairvoy- 
are the Rapperees? Where are all the sms? 
Where are the Atheists and the Infidels—the 
enemies of Christ and the bold blasphemers of 
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North. They find no footing in the South, The 
God-fearing, Bible-reading, clear-headed peo- 
ple of the Southern States give no countenance 
to Barnums of trade or Barnums of philoro- 
phy. They obey the laws, reverence the Con- 
stitution, adhere to the faith of their fathers 
and their race. We believe no other popula- 
tion in the world is eo fair dealing, or so little 
addicted to the licentious vices. Uncorrupted 
by towns and trade, subsisting by agriculture, 
living in the open country, their minds are not 
frittered away by chicanery and consequent 
skepticism, nor do their bodies become ener- 
vated by the luxuries of current wealth and a 
dense population. These things not having be- 
come necessary to them, they are enabled by 
the cheapness of their living to marry when 
poor and young, and they do so. The ties of 
the hearthstone bind them to their country, its 
laws, its morals, and its faith. They are still 
the game independent yet conservative popu- 
lation that they were in the days of ‘the Revo- 
lution. Against such population, the surging, 
varying opinions and licentious ideas of the 
North break as the sea upon the rocks. No 
new nonsense thrives with them. Their stern 
faith and conservative morality constitute the 
hope and the anchor of this Government. If 
the whole land were filled with people like 
those who fill-New England and New York, a 
Government like ours would not exist a day. 
It would be scattered to the winds—give place 
to ‘a year of sects and schisms’—follow in the 
footsteps of the Republic of France, or end 
where that of Mexico is ending.” 

That there is a difference between the North 
and South, and a difference in these things here 
produced, as well as in others, is an open fact. 
The Examiner credits the happy exemption of 
the South from the enumerated evils, to the 
great distinguishing feature of the institutions 
on their side of the line. 

“The cause of the South and the cause of 
Christianity are identical. One recognises the 
other, and is recognised in turn. The Bible 
admits and sanctions the institution of slavery, 
because the Bible is in harmony with humans 
nature and the laws of the moral and physical 
world. The Abolitionists all perceive the con- 
nection between the two, and seek the over- 
throw of the Bible, because that is the first step 
to the overthrow of its patriarchal institution. 
When they succeed in their first endeavor they 
may succeed in the second.” 

The editor has perhaps too much reverence 
of lips to say in 80 many words, that Slavery 
sustains the Bible, and that Democratic liber- 
ty subverts it; he contents himself with saying 
that the recognition of the Bible and the slave 
institution is mutual; but the inference is a 
plain one, nevertheless, that the good book de- 
pends for its quiet supremacy upon the ‘chattel- 
hood of the industrial classes. Will he take 
that back and reconsider it? The Bible con- 
ventionists were very bold, but they said noth- 
ing worse of the sacred oracles than that, nor 
indeed were they in the position to say any- 
thing quite so bad. We are a little at a loss 
to determine which of them is least reverent 
towards the Book. But the lay preacher lacks 
intellectual integrity; he cannot think clearly 
because he does not feel honestly. He says 
“the Abolitionists all perceive the connection 
between the two, and seek the overthrow of 
the Bible,” &c. We answer him, that this as 
a statement of fact, is erroneous; as an accusa- 
tion, it is false; and that he must know he is 
grossly misrepresenting the Abolitionists of the 
North, of England, and eyen the people of the 
South—not one of a dozen of whom believe that 
the Scriptures sanction the enslavement of men. 

We farther charge him with a lack of moral 
truthfulness, in endeavoring to connect the an- 
ti-Bible movement of Hartford with the Aboli- 
tionism of the country. It is dishonest to do so 
and he knows it. If he had contented himself 
with philosophizing about the causes of the “in- 
fidelity of New England,” he might twattle and 
drivel to his heart’s content; but direct sub- 
stantive charges of facts that are false and in- 
jurious, are to be met with a flat denial and 
au indignant rebuke. What can a journalist 
make by traducing his opponents and befool- 
ing his supporters, that should tempt him into 
downright falsehood ? 

The striking facts alleged in our first extract» 
are true enough. Neither the isms which char- 
acterize the age so grotesquely, nor anything 
else which promises to reform and improve it, 
arise in the South. The evils are doubtless 
the out-growth of the freedom of the North. 
Must human liberty be repressed in order t6 
keep old errors secure from disturbance by new 
ones? Should childhood be perpetuated in or- 


der to prevent the mistakes and mischiefs of 


maturity? Why was the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil planted in Paradise? 
Was there conservatism in that piece of horti- 
culture, or psychoculture ? Must not innocence 
take its risks that knowledge may grow? The 
conservatism of the Examiner is downright 
idiocy. Its philosophy flies in the face of Proy- 
idence, nature, and necessity ; its verbal rever- 
ence for the Bible is ro better than the drunk- 


ard’s love of whiskey—he likes it because it 
makes him feel good when he is at his worst— 
he perverts it from its saving to 4 destructive 
use; and his pride of superiority stands upon a | 


coarse calumny of those with whom he com 
pares himself. 


Dogberry charged a rapscallion, whom he 
arrested in the street, with the offences of beg- 
gary in God’s name till nobody would give any- 
thing for God’s sake, The Examiner deserves 
ta be are Pk ping po algo the 5 
same way, and to the same effect. We don’t | 
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reeling Government safely into port.” 


revolution, the champions of freedom, redeem- 
ers of their race. But we found-every sacred 
spot defiled; everything was niggard — the 
land, the laws, the literature, the life, the very 
negroes, were niggard; and nothing stirring 
but flesh-mongering, horse-jockeying, and strict 
construction of the Constitution—an everlast- 
ing clatter about first families and the resolu- 
tions of 9899 !! We sneaked off home again, 
from this classic ground of our great Republic, 
as cheap as a chicken-cock caught in the rain, 
with our enthusiasm all flattened down, and 
the brag all taken out; and we have shyed at 
the word Virginia ever since—for we have the 
weakness of loving our country, and: believing 
her glory, and trusting her destiny, and desir- 
ing her honor; but the impulse to crow is in- 
variably checked in mid-volley by the memory 
of that forlorn Old Virginia, and we under- 
stand the “ Young Kentuckian ” but too clear- 
ly: his mingled scorn and shame is bnt the 
echo of our own—when we were as young and 
green. Now we look at it with other feelings, 
and apprehensions very unlike to those which 
he discovers. We have another and a different 
feeling—we believe, verily; that the good provi- 
dence of God will deliver the Mother of States 
from the curse that palsies her energies, and 
we begin to discern the signs of her revival. 
We look for nothing less than the day when 
Virginians shall be the stable product, and 
cease to be the staple commodity, in the trade 
of Virginia. E. 





SUMMARY. 


Whig Principles in Alabama.—The Whig 
State Convention, which met at Montgomery, 
Alabama, on ist of June, re-adopted the plat- 
form framed at Baltimore in June last—resoly- 
ed to “oppose to the utmost of our ability, the 
annexation of additional territory to the Uni- 
ted States, unless the equal rights of the South 
in such territory shall be expressly guarantied 
by the articles of cession ;” in favor of a Com- 
mon School system of instruction, placing the 
means of elementary education within the 
reach of the humblest citizen; and in favor of 
giving the election of Judges, Chancellors, So- 
licitors, and such other State officers as are 
now elected by the Legislature, directly to the 
people. 

Richard W. Walker, of Lauderdale, was 
nominated for Governor. 


New Hampshire—The Democratic State 
Convention, held at Concord, in their resolu- 
tions, reiterate their devotion to Democratic 
principles, approve of the doctrines of General 
Pierce’s Inaugural, re-affirm the Baltimore 
platform, sustain the present Administration, 
go in for the annexation of Cuba and the 
Sandwich Islands, and commend frugality in 
the expenditure of public money. 


A Discovery—The New Orleans. Delia says: 

“ We have come to the conclusion that Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe is not the author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; and we have a rather 
shrewd suspicion of the identity of the person 
who is.” ; 

The Delta is sharp. He says it was written 
by a young man of refined taste, brilliant elo- 
quence, and fanatical opinions, who is, we be- 
lieve, her brother, and rejoices in the name of 
Henry Ward Beecher ! 


Stock—The Western Citizen, published at 
Paris, Kentucky, gives an account of the sales 
of stock in that place, on County Court day 
(June 6) It says: 

“At an early heur, auction sales commenced, 
and stock continued to pour in town till’ ‘the 
evening shades appeared’ The amount was 
certainly over $150,000. We have the report 
only of three auctioneers of the nine, who were 
busily engaged during the day. Thesé report 
the amount of $101,043.22. They also show 
the sale of 1,114 mules, at $92,402.87; of 273 
cattle, at $5,565 90; and of 35 horses, at 
$2,664.20. Mr. Hutchison, who has made no 
report, told us that he sold over $20,000 worth 
of negroes.” Ricans 

The Citizen editor seems to make no dis- 
tinction between negroes and mules, horses, 
end other cattle. It is possible that some ob- 
seure “Uncle Tom” may have been among the 
“stock ”? sold. ‘ 

The crew of the sloop of war Germantown 
have presented a medal, valued at one hundred 
dollars, to the Hon, John P. Hale, in token of 
his services in securing the abolition of flogging 
in the navy. ee 

Sale of Mount Vernon.—It has transpired 
that Mr. John A. Washington, the proprietor 
of Mount Vernon, has disposed of the Mansion 


of land surrounding it, to a company for two 
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to us anomalous. Both the foreign and the gion 
domestic trade in slaves must be defended, if A 
at all, by the same arguments. ¥ tin, 
——_—_— ‘ 

A New Metuop oF Givine Panrtits iy is I 
Summer.—A former resitient of Washington ey 
eminently gifted for his sagacity and zeal for _ 
the promotion of every good work, writes— wd 
“My wife has jast got through with a large its 
party, of near two hundred guests. We hada en 


plenty of strawberries; and, to help the tem. ‘ 
perance cause, 1 hired a soda fountain from 


{ 
one of our confectioners, and so offered a pleas te 
ant substitute for champagne, &c. Now, is not an 
this a good plan—and would it not be well to do- 
encourage the idea? Mineral fountains can if | 
be hired, and soda is cheaper than other lat 


drinks,.and, with rich syrups, goes off grandly of 





Mrs. *#**#*##%'s invitations read thus al 
‘ Mrs. , at home, Tuesday evening, from § tio 
till 11 o'clock.’ Ra 
“And this is afother novelty of the season fer 
which we originated, and which took well, and Sts 
enabled us to get to bed in very good time.” ba 
We deem this plan of giving parties so clever to 
that we commend it to the consideration of our the 
aders. % - 
7 apa ent 
A correspondent of the New York Tzmes, in o. 
an interesting article on the Dismal Swamp i" 


and the slaves secreted in it, writes as follows 
about slave-catching : er 


“No particular breed of dogs are used fo: we 
hunting negroes; blood-hounds, -fox-hounds fa 
bull-dogs, and curs, were used, and one white | 
man told me how they were trained for it, as po 
if is was a common or notorious practice Su 


They are shut up when puppies, and never 
allowed to see a negro, except while training ty 








to eatch him. A negro is made to ran from mi 
them, and they are encouraged to follow him co 
until he gets into a tree, when they are given lo 
meat. Afterwards they learn to follow any 
particular negro by scent, and then a shoe o1 
a piece of clothing is taken off a negro, and tr: 
they learn to-find .out by scent who it belongs tit 
to, and to tree him, &c. I do not think they tad 
are employed in the ordinary driving in the | 
swamp, but only'to overtake some particular - 
slave, as soon as possible, after it is discovered to 
that he has fled from a plantation. pe 
‘nee be 
Revort—On the 14th instant the telegraph ti 
reported apprehensions of the rising of the th 
slaves in New Orleans. A free negro gave in ne 
formation, which led to the arrest of the ring 
leader, who confessed that a plan had been 
organized, by which 2 500 slaves were to attack 
the city at several points. The- affair wa: P 
doubtless exaggerated, as we hear nothing fur ls 
ther respecting it. * tl 
Cc 
Inpipetary.—The Fairfield (S. C.) Herald ge 
a Southern Rights paper, thus commences 20 P 
article headed Abolitionism : > 


“ We were visited by a very eloquent divine 
of the Calvinistie school, a few days ago, who 
in sonie remarks on the positiou of the differ 
ent factions and parties, advanced the@idea 


that the party called Abolitionists is nothing p 
more nor less than ipfidelity in disguise, and fe 
that they would soon be compelled fo throw * 
off the mask, and stand forth before the with 
ering and rebuking scorn of all true Chris P 
tians.” i 
The editor at first thought the idea rather < 
far-fetched; but on reflection, has “ partially ix 
given in to the opinion of the eloquent doctor W 
If none bat those who hold slaves or sué 7 
tain Slavery, are Christians, Heaven help the * 
world! 4 ai 
Wasuineton Marrers.—Daniel T. Woot : 
ward, convicted in the Criminal Court of th's 
city on the 9th instant, for the murder of his u 
wife, by shooting her, on the 24th December 0 
last, has been sentenced to be hung 00 the 2d B 
‘day of September next, Woodward made 4 P 
speech to the court, denying his guilt, and C 
charging falsehood upon the witnesses against ¢ 
him. : 
Wm. B. Sasscer, charged with the poison!" ‘ 
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_ Wha steal erry ae i Ys in the Ottoman ominions—the Sultan or the | wise. But the second ferm of such a man ag low Now Orleans, 
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motion, of steam engines and electric tele- 





docility and teachableness of 


the’African mind, 
and, too, of the value of missions. When did 
the religion of Reme, or of the East—or when 
did the Y il th x of ati listi hil 
phers produce such « transformation as this? 
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Tux MoRNING AND Rion. Wisvmes lar the au- 
thor of the “Truthful Promiser.” New York: 
Carter & Brothers, For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, 
Washington, D.C... 

_ A series of meditations to be made a part of 

one’s devotional ‘readings, for every night and 









come,in many Christian hearts, = ¥ 


CurrstiAn TrtuEs.  A_ series of Practical Medita- 


tions. By Stephen H. Tyng, Reetor of St. George's 


Church, New York, One volume, pp. 554. New 
York: Carter & Brothers. For sale by Gray & Bal- 
lantyne, Washington, D.C: 

‘This book is ‘addressed to all who profess to 
be the disciples of Christ, and who hope they 
have been adopted into the family of God. It 
is evangelical ou every-page. The style is sen- 
tentious and direct. No one can read it with- 
out admiration of its simplicity and fullness of 
thought. We hope no one will be deterred 
from buying this book because on the title- 
page there is the word rector instead of pastor. 
Tt would be most unfortanate, if such talents as 
are possessed by Dr. Tyng of New York, and 
Dr. Butler of Washington, should. be value- 
less out of the sphere of the denomination to 


which they belong. We fear, of those who en- 
tertain evangelical sentiments _ Episcopal 





Church, fow are readers of publications of those 
of their clergy who live wader the stigma of 
the Popish party as Low Churchmen. And this 
being 80, it is to be hoped that this and other | 
works, coming from the pens of Dr. Tyng, Dr. 
Butler, De, Hawks, and others, may fiad a 
warm welcome among Christians of other 
churches. Asa gift to a young Christian, this 
book especially commends itself. * 
LovE Aprated ‘IN ouR® VILLAGE, Twenty” Years 
Since. / By Mrs. Caustic. Second edition. ‘One vol., 
pp. 316. New York: M. W. Dodd. For sale by. 
Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. 0. ke 
This is a racy, rare book, and all about love 
affairs, and yet, what we are sure all mothers 
will call it, the best sort of wisdom. It is fall 
of characters of every-day life, acting after an 
every-day fashion, whose conduct and motives | 
are scanned with great skill and power by Mrs. | 
Caustic. We commend the twenty-sixth chap- | 
ter to all readers who are unengaged.-. It con- 
tains Miss Sanborn’s reasons for refusing a 
suitor; and they are as weighty as they are 
new. ‘This book cannot fail to be popular, in 
all circles. Pe * 


ate 


{THREE Montus Unper, tHE SNow. 








v: ‘The Journal of 
a Young Inhabitat of the Jura. Translated from 
the French of JJ. Porchat.: 

We have read this little book, from the first 
page .to the last, and. om commend it. for ite 
piety and interest. * 
A Husprep ‘Suort Tares For CaupReN. From 

the German of C. Von Schmid. By F. B. Wells, 


Rector of Wood Church, 


‘ published by Carter & 
Brothers, and sold by Gray & Ballantyne, 7th: 
street, Washington. __ * 
Travens in Eorrt AND Patestine. By J. Thomas, 
M. D. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo, & Co. 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 
{t is refreshing, in these days of rapid loco- 






te 





graphs, to find one—if it were but for the va- 
riety and novelty of the thing—who has the 
couragé and patience to voyage and trayel a 
little after the fashion of our fathers. The 


young men and young women of our day, who 








ii 9k 
@ passage across the Atlan- | 
ago, when men made their 


ticularity, before venturin 







to 


} ly dre 
ey to God daily, yea, hourly, for that only 
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imagine himself, as it were, his compagnon 





(Reported for the National Era.} 

- LECTURE ON MIGRATION, 
Applying the Principles of a previous Lecture on the 
"same subject to the Black Race in America, 

BY CHR. REEMLIN. 
Delivered April 2d, 1853. 
[concLUDED.] 

This land is to be finally, and sooner than 


_| we anticipate, the home of whites only” Wh 


hurry indecently and cruelly the recorded an 


inevitable decree of fate? 
We have imported them by means over which 


| it is well for history to draw its veil. Who does 


not denonnes, as they deserve to be denounced, 
the heartless kings of Africa, who drive, for 
considerations vile and selfish, their brethren 
into exile and slavery? These kings can plead 
ignorance! But what can wer for a cruel, 
selfish, precipitate, and withal foolish and 
wicked expatriation of this originally imported, 
but now princi Wative race? Shall the 
original exportation find its countepart in Amer- 
ica, and at the hands of our race? Will we 
yield nothing, not even the palm of cruelty, to 
to any other race ? : 
Should even all the negroes now here, stay 
here—should even their natural increase = 
we know will not be the case) continue for an- 
other century—and even then there is no dan- 
ger. It is said they are fit only for the menial 
occupations of life! Be it so, for argument’s 
sake; and I say that there is not more than 
one black servant to every white family in the 
Union... There are over three millions of white 
families in the Union. The black women are 
said to be excellent housekeepers—our South- 
erners will have no other ; if so, then I say that 
there are not now black women enough in 
America to supply all the families South, much 
less the whole Union. Henry Clay once ask- 
ed, “ Who is to black our boots and tend our 
kitchens ? ”—2, question for which he was much 
condemned, but one which will be asked again 
and again, and which meant more than super- 
ficial observers attributed to it. 
Nor will it be deemed out of place to ask 
you to turn your attention, for a moment only, 
to our theatres and our concect rooms. Shak- 
speare wrote, “all life’s a stage.” Had he lived 
in our days, he would, perhaps, haye written, 
“The stage is negro life.’ There white men 
rsonify negroes, and sing negro songs; and 
@ latter may be said almost to have become 
our national music. Is there not—I ask the 
question in spite of your smiles—in this, a token 
that the imitative art and much of the music 
in our land is to be the negro’s field hereafter ? 
And is it not an admission that they are good 
for a few things else, than to be menial servants 
only? We may deny them nearly all senses 
but that of the ear, in that they excel us. 
Heretofore it. has been a question often ask- 
ed, “Shall we take their places?” It will soon 
be time to ask, Had they not better take ours, 
and sing to us their own songs, and cut up their 
own antics? We shall get over our negro fears 
if we begin to laugh at them and their position. 
What a strange thing man’s fear is. In Eu- 
rope the terrors of the future are red, in Amer- 
ica they are black. Color often warps our 


.judgments, especially when fear dictates it. 


any of our sentiments will change, and many 
of our prejudices and fears will diminish, as 
the:negroes diminish in proportion to us. The 
men and women which the South can love and 
associate with as slaves, will be found bearable 
in many 2 freer attitude. 
An short, friends, is not time dealing with this 
question? Is not the past a fingerboard to 
show us both the direction and its certainty. 
L leave to the South the settlement of their own 
matters. Our advice is in no case very wel- 
come, and perhaps for the reason that it is 
hardly ever right.. I rather think that the 
more we let the matter alone—the less we push 
it—the better, the quicker will the ultimate re- 
sult develop itself. The progress will at best 
be gradual. Some things do not bear to be 
talked about; they must be left to a quiet and 
senpensived development—and this is one of 

em. 
And permit me to tell you here the reason 
why I have so often, on very inviting occasions, 
refrained from saying anything about the many 


America, I think that it has been seriously 
injured. by being so much talked about. Did 
long to that derided race, I would special- 

to be the hobby of politicians; I would 


for the ills of despised races—obscurity 
and oblivion. I would hide myself from the 
gaze of these millions of inquisitive white faces; 
and the highest boon I would ask of my friends, 
would be to let me travel down the vale of time 
without being dragged into the political arena. 
I ask the negroes to forgive me, that [ have 
not wantonly, but with the best of intentions, 

’ them forth to your and my contempla- 
tion. I wish them, heartily and honestly, re- 
on from the political agitations of our race. 
What a blessing it would be to that poor and 
down-trodden race, if polzticians and financial 
schemers would forget them; and if its destiny 
were left to that unperceived and inevitable 
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questions connected with the black race of| bor may be employed. The present industry 


development, which can only be disturbed but 


ira alg by the untimely interferehce of | opposed to all projects which lead mankind 
_| friend or 
ee 


how, whether they shall educate 
and bodies, are questions which 
outhern brethren are perfectly capable 
| of deciding. Theirs is the 
l¢ measures—theirs should be the responsi- 
bility and the right to act. [am sure there 
are in the South hearts ahd heads traly philan- 
| thropic and wise. Why perplex their counsels 

by our interference? Theirs may prevail, ours 


, | do but exasperate ! 
7 ’Whother the blacks about here are to be 


8 | the husbands. of our doaghens or our social 

| companions, are matters of taste, about whieh 

| 1, at least, claim perfect freedom, and I am 
| willing to grant the same to all. Treat every- 
| body aivilly, but choose your own companions, 
an man to na 4 own, =e 
propriety, and they apply 
There are in eyery oleeaeatts 
) which some 
‘to break. 
Lhave not, nor do [ want it—I 
for it... The few black men in 


‘not in my way, nor I in 


and the ill of | countries, in the fancied hope there to re-ani- 
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jer! ‘here our race goes but to die. That 
“country ships can reach in ten days’ sailing 
from Africa, and steamers in four or five ; for 
South America is but half the distance from 
Africa that Europe is from the United States— 
a fact that was originally, and must remain, 
suggestive of migration. The whites that live 
there. affiliate easier with the negro than we 
do. Who knows but what, from the nearness 
of the territories and geographical similarity, 
a voluntary emigration may yet break out from 
Africa to South America; and that there the 
children of Africa may mingle with their own 
race, born and reared in America. South 
America can only thus be replenished and 
subdued. The climate and productions are 
similar to Africa. South America may thus 
become to the negro what “North America is 
to the European—a freer field for his higher 
development. 

Brazil has abolished the slave trade, and 
thereby eventually slavery. It will, like the 
South with us, soon find that it cannot hae 
its resources, without getting labor from abroad ; 
and it is not unreasonable to su that Bra- 
ail. will naturally recur to that beehive of. 
population from which she has hitherto re- 
ceived her laboring force, and that she may 
yet accept similar offers to those made by the 
negro King of Dahomey in 1796 to Portugal, 
which were, to bring about a negro emigra- 
tion on a large scale, and with it to colonize 
and overrun the greater part of Eastern South 
America. Such a colonization is more proba- 
ble, and far more fearable, than a colonization 
of our negroes back to Africa. The distance 
in either case is shortened more than one-half. 
Brazil has abolished the importation of slaves ; 
but that does not, as with us, for reasons al- 
ready stated, preclude immigration—and im- 
migration is the road through which nations 
rise. Brazil will soon feel the effects of the 
stoppage of its annual supply of population, 
and then it will be in the proper humor to try 
the new experiment. 

For our Southern States there is also no 
remedy by which they can return to their pris- 
tine vigor, except through immigration. It 
must draw to itself more labor, and it must not 
neglect to make the labor it has got as availa- 
ble as possible. In other words, the South 
needs inlets for population, and not outlets; and 
if the Anti-Slavery clause keeps Southern men 
from migrating, it is a blessing to the South, 
and not an injury. We all know hereabouts, 
that emigration to California has cost us many 
valuable citizens and much capital, and that 
the returns of the latter to this township, at 
least, have not yet equalled the outgoings. At 
this time the South should guard with the 
most jealous care its population. Black impor- 
tation is estopped; black immigration impossi- 
ble; the South must therefore look to that cra 
dle of populations, Europe, for new accessions 
to its population. The more northern South- 
ern States are adopting systems of improve- 
ments that are breaking the ice. Soon West- 
ern Virginia will talk again to Eastern Virgin- 
ia, Northern Kentucky to Southern Kentucky, 
and the dollars-and-cents argument is on the side 
of such immigration, and it will turn the scale. 
The more Southern States need all the negroes 
of the more Northern ones. Thus the old 
southward tendency is being healthily revived, 
and left to work out its own ends. 

Immigration of the whites will soon accele- 
rate the movement, because the rise in proper- 
ty, which follows all such immigrations, is an 
incentive to persevere in that tendency. In 
fact, a great many Southern States are already 
pursuing a policy— Texas, especially — that 
shows that they have found out the real cause 
of our unparalelled progress, and that they 
mean to make up for lost time, With immi- 
gration will come to the South, as has come 
to the North, a greater multiplicity of indus- 
try, and with it more home-made wealth, and 
greater family comfort. Many parts of the 
South wait but for the vinter’s skill to be pro- 
ductive of as fine wines as Europe. The South 
will yet have its olive, orange, and lemon groves. 
It will yet have its silk cocooneries, and the 
hammer of the free mechanic, as well as the 
cheerful noise of the wheels of machinery, will 
yet there mingle with the joyful songs of free 
hosts and agriculturists. All these things will 
create a demand for, white labor, and the de- 
mand will soon be supplied. He of all men 
is a benefactor to the South, who opens to it 
any new avenue of industry in which white la- 














is restricted to a few articles, and therefore its 
prosperity must be precarious. It is just so 
everywhere else where industry is confined to 
a few pursuits. The vinters who rely on their 
vintage alone, and the people solely resting on 
manufacturing for bread, are the poorest por- 
tions of Europe. Therefore, the South wants, 
of all things, an opening for more population, 
and a useful, multifarious employment for it. 
Give to it that, and its former progress will re- 
turn, because then the products of its labor will 
remain more about home, ; 

You will perceive, from all | have said, that 
1 am neither a Northern agitating A bolitionist 
nor an Ebony-line Colonizationist. I am, on 
this question, a Let-alone-ist. 1 abhor all 
schemes by which man is transplanted, by 
system or governmental calculation, from one 
continent to another. Leave migration to the 
free will, or, if you like the word better, the in- 
stinct of the emigrant. I am also decidedly 


crusading back to the graves of their fathers, 
or of any body else. Europe once ¢crusaded 
east ; I trust America will crusade nowhere, 
and that no Ebony line, nor any other line, 
will ever carry man from here back to old 


mate countries and nations that have passed 
the age of activity. Nota single such coloni- 
zation scheme has ever served a permanent use- 
ful purpose. 

The South should quit talking about the 
question, Whence it shall driye its population ? 
and it should seriously consider the far more 
vital question, How it shall render productive 
and happy the population it has? Next to that, 
is the additional inquiry, How can they open 
up the manifold natural advantages of the 
South to immigrants from other States and 
other lands? Let once the tide of migration 
set that way, and the changes in a single de- 
cade would astonish all who deem the South 
doomed forever to retrograde. Through an 
increase of population beyond her natural in- 
crease, and through it glone, there will return 
to the South its former growth, its old elastici- 
ty, and its wonted political power. 

The South has given to America a Washing- 
ton, a Jefferson, a Jackson. It is the land of 
genius ; to it and its fountains of political truth 
we all repair. It has given to America the 
Declaration of | dence, the two farewelJ 
es, 80 full of wisdom! Has it not now 

man, who, instead of warring against 

























gresses which. sat during the Administrati 
of General Washin, md extracts from 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature in 
1832 ; with various letters, judicial decisions, Sc. 


BY DANIEL R. GOODLOE, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


MADISON PAPERS—Continued. 


Mr. Baldwin, in order to restrain and more 
explicitly define “the average duty,” moved to 
strike out of the second part, the words “aver- 
age of the duties laid on imports,” and insert, 
“‘gommon impost on articles not enumerated ;” 
which was agreed to, nem. con.. 

Mr. Sherman was against this second part, 
as acknowledging men to be prone, by tax- 
ing them as such, under the character of 
slaves. 

Mr. King and Mr. Langdon considered this 
as the price of the first part. 

General Pinckney admitted that it was so. 

Col. Mason. Not to tax, will be equivalent 
to a bounty on, the importation of slaves. 

Mr. Gorham thonght that Mr. Sherman 
should consider the duty not as implying that 
slaves are property. but as a discouragement 
to the importation of them. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris remarked that, as 
the clause now stands, it implies that the 
Legislature may tax freemen imported. 

« Mr. Sherman, in answer to Mr. Gorham, 
observed that the smallness of the duty showed 
revenue to be the object, not the discourage- 
ment of the importation. 

Mr. MADISON THOUGHT IT WRONG 
TO ADMIT, IN THE CONSTITUTION, THE 
IDEA THAT THERE COULD BE PROPER- 
TY IN MEN. THE REASON OF DUTIES 
DID NOT HOLD, AS SLAVES ARE NOT, 
LIKE MERCHANDISE, CONSUMED, &c.— 
Pages -1427 to 1430. 

Mr. Pinckney, urging the propriety of se- 
curing the benefit of the habeas corpus in the 
most ample manner, moved that it should not 
be suspended but on the most urgent occasions; 
and then only for a limited time, not exceeding 
twelve months. 

Mr. Rutledge was for declaring the habeas 
corpus inviolate. He did not conceive that a 
suspension could ever be necessary, at the same 
time, through all the States. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved that “ the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless where, in cases of rebel- 
lion or invasion, the public safety may require 
it.” 

Mr. Wilson doubted whether, in any case, a 
suspension could be necessary ; as the discretion 
now exists with Judges, in most important 
cases, to keep in jail or admit to bail. 

The first part of Mr. Gouverneur Morris’s 
motion, to the word “unless,” was agreed to, 
nem. con. On the remaining part : 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, aye; 7. North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, no; 3.—Pages 1441-2. 

Article 14 was then taken up. . 

General Pinckney was not satisfied with it. 
He seemed to wish some provision should be 
included in favor of property in slaves. 

On the question on article 14: 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, aye; 9. 
South Carolina, no; 1. Georgia, divided. 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Pinckney moved to re- 
quire “ fugitive slaves and servants to be deliv- 
ered up like criminals.” 

Mr, Wilson. This would oblige the Execu- 
tive of the State to do it at the public expense. 

Mr. Sherman gaw no more propriety in the 
public seizing and surrendering a slaye or ser- 
vant, than a horse, 

Mr. Butler withdrew his proposition, in 
order that some particular provision might be 
made, apart from this article— Pages 1447-8. 

General Pinckney said it was the true inter- 
est of the Southern States to have no regula- 
tion of commerce; but considering the loss 
brought on the commerce of the Eastern States 
by the Revolution, their liberal conduct to- 
wards the views* of South Carolina, and the 
interest the weak Southern States had in being 
united with the strong Eastern States, he 
wore it proper that no fetters should be im- 
posed on the power of making commercial 
regulations ; and that his constituents, though 
prejudiced against the Eastern States, would 
be reconciled to this liberality. He had, him- 
self, he said, prejudices against the Eastern 
States before he came here, but would acknowl- 
edge that he had found them as liberal and 
candid as any men whatever.—Page 1451. 

The report of the committee for striking out 
section 6, requiring two-thirds of each House to 
pass a navigation act, was then agreed to, nem. 
con. 

Mr. Butler moyed to insert, after article 15, 
“Tf any person, bound to serviee or labor in 
any of the United States, shall escape into an- 
other State, he or she shall not be discharged 
from such service or labor, in consequence of 
any regulations subsisting in the State to which 
they escape, but shall be delivered up to the 
person justly claiming their service or labor ;” 
which was agreed to, nem. con.—Page 1456. 

Mr. Madison moved to postpone the consid- 
eration of the amended proposition, in order to 
take up the following : 

“The Legislature of the United States, when- 
ever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem 
necessary, or on the pepiaton of two-thirds 
of the Legislatures of the several States, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part thereof, when the same shall have been 
ratified by three-fourths, at least, of the Legis- 
latures of the several States, or by conventions 
in three-fourths thereof, as one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Legislature of the United States.” 

Mr. Hamilton seconded the motion. 

Mr. Rutledge s&id he never could agree to 

ive & power by which the articles relating to 
slaves might be altered by the States not inter- 
ested in that property, and prejudiced against 
it. In order to dbviate this Objection, these 
words were added to the proposition : 

“ Provided, That no amendments which may 
be made prior to the year 1808, shall in any 
manner affect the fourth and fifth sections of 
the seyenth arti¢le.” 

pre fortvendnant being agreed to, 

1 the question op the proposition of Mr. 

Madison and Mr. Hamilton, as ded : 

assachusetts, Connecticut, N. orsey Penn- 
erivasie, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 

South Carolina, Georgia, aye; 9. Delaware, 
no; 1. New Hampshire, divided —Page 1535. 

Article 1, section 2: 

On motion of Mr. Randol 


the word “ser- 


vitude” was struck out, and “service” unani- 
mously inserteq—the former being thought to 


express the en slaves, and the: atter. 


the obli r persons. Sindee TS 
Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Wilson moved to 
strike out “and direct taxes,” from article 1, 
section 2, as improperly placed in a-clause re- 

merely to the Constitution of the Hoyse 
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visos, and every State will insist on the 

their boundaries, exports, &. 
On the motion of } \ 
‘Connecticut, N: 
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olina, Georgia, no; 8.—Page 1592. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





























To the Editor of the National Era; 
of the day ; and, as many readers of the Era 


deemed of sufficient interest, and its style does 
not preclude it, you may insert it as a matter 
of experience: , 

In coming to this country, such furniture as 
you have, and will'want, bring with you, ex- 
cept cook stoves—they can be bought here. 
Good cows are worth from $25 to $40, and are 
very scarce ; hogs are high and scarce ; horses 
are high—anything of a good horse is worth 
$100. Watches are poor trade, and no sale. 
Common labor is not very plenty, and varies 
from fifty to seventy-five cents per day, Car- 
penters Bes $1.25 to $1.50 per day. scyan. 
goods back into the country is very high unti 
the roads dry up, and then not low. “Almost 
every emigrant, who comes here to enter land 
for a home, finds himself disappointed. Tt is 
quite easy to find good prairie lands laying 
just to suit the fancy of the most capricious— 
high, broken, rolling, flat, dry, wet, sandy, 
loamy, &¢.—but the trouble is to find timber 
land. In the first place, speculators have come 
in and monopolized large quantities of timber 
land along the rivers and creeks. This causes 
in many places the finest land ever beheld to 
lay vacant for years, cursing the State and 
annoying emigrants. I can’t help wishing that 
those who oppose land limitation had to travel 
on foot through the State till they could find a 

lace where the land monopolist’s unboly grasp 
= not been laid. Another difficulty besets 
the home-hunter : he is taken for a speculator 
everywhere he goes; if he looks poor, he is a 
miser; if well-dressed, he is rich, and the set- 
tlers send him on, telling him there is no tim- 
ber land to be had in this county. There is 
‘still another difficulty, and that is, many of the 
present settlers are waiting to get able to mo- 
nopolize a little themselves ; some are expecting 
friends, and are “saving” the best situations 
for them. All these causes combined make it 
difficult to get at the truth. 

My brother and myself left Muscatine on the 
19th instant, and, after hearing a thousand and 
one tales about the various counties before us, 
we called at a house in Tama county, and 
there found a woman, from some miles in the 
country, who told us there was “lots of fine 
prairie, and timber, too, up where they lived, 
and good running water; and she wanted 
neighbors, and invited us along. We are now 
at the place, and find a first-rate good mill- 
stream, as fine prairie as was ever seen, (or 80 
it seems to me,) and thousands—yes, tens of 
thousands—of acres of it, and good timber 
handy, with groves all about even the prairie. 
Marengo, Iowa county, is twenty-five miles off, 
and is our nearest post office; but we expect 
one near by soon. Oar creek is called Rich- 
land, and we are two or three miles up it from 
the mouth, near the main road leading from 
Iowa City to Marshall and Hardin counties. 
Game is plenty—deer, wolves; prairie chickens, 
&e. It does a man’s heart good to see how 
every seed grows that is put into the earth. 
Corn on the sod, planted in June, will yield 
thirty to fifty bushels per acre. The only ob- 
jection of note to the soil, that I know of, is, it 
is not good for fall wheat; but as good and as 
white bread as I have ever eaten was made of 
Iowa spring wheat. It is thought by many 
that fall wheat will be a sure crop after a while, 
when more care is taken in putting it in. 

Yours, James C. Marswatn. 

Eureka Grove, Tama county, Iowa, 

May 28, 1853. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS FOR SALE AT THIS OF- 
FICE, BY LEWIS CLEPHANE, 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 37} cents, postage 12 cents ; 

five copies for $2, postage paid, 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin in German—price 50 cents, post- 
age 15 cents. 

Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 50 cents, postage 16 
cents. 

White Slavery in the Barbary States, by Hon. Charles 
Sumner—price 50 cents, postage 12 cents. 

Giddings’s,§ peeches, one volume 12me—price $1, post- 
age 25 cents. 

Goodell’s American Slave Code—price 75 cents, post- 
age 18 cents. 

Manuel Pereira—price in cloth 75 cents, postage 12 
cents; in paper 50 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Address LEWIS (LEPHANE, 
National Hra Office. 


THE WATER CURE JOURNAL. 


Anew volume. Now isthe time to subscribe. _Pub- 
lished monthly, in a beautiful quarto. Illustrated 
with engravings, exhibiting the structure, anatomy, 
and physiology, of the human body, with familiar in- 
structions to learners. It is emphatically a Journal of 
Health, designed to be a complete Family Guide in 
all cases and in all diseases. . 

TreRMS—only qne dallar a year, in advance. Ad- 
dress, post paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, Clinton Hall, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York, 


“The Water Cure Journal holds a high rank in the 
science of health; always ready, straightforward, and 
plain-spoken, it unfolds the laws of our physical na- 
ture, without any pretensions to the technicalities of 
science, but in a form as attractive and refreshing as 
the sparkling element of which it treats.”— New York 

ribune. May 26—4t 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 


Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Mechanism, 
Education, Agriculture, the Natural Sciences, and 
General Intelligence—profusely illustrated with en- 
gravings. Every family, and especially all young men 
and women, should have a copy. Published monthly, 
at one dollar a year. All letters should be post paid, 
and directed to FOWLERS & WELLS, Clinton Hall, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. ; 

Y en about launching forth w the activi- 
tin otf to See Fight, Gad nat 








and anxious to start and understand 
their course, will find this Journal g friend and moni- 
tor, ta encgyrage thera in virtye, shield them from 
viee, and to them for and success 


in life. The various occupations will be discussed in 
the light of ie ge Physiology, so that every 
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FROM 10WA—INTERESTING TO EMIGRANTS. , 


Hunting homes in the West is a mania 


one may know in pursuit he would be 
likely to succeed. a May 264 
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April Editor and Publishing Agent. — 














LAND WARRANTS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
“A LL Warrants sold by us are guarantied in every 
est tartd without limit as to time. Orders from 
‘ : f re | Te- 
Se ae ah 
HARRIS COWLES & CO., : 
" Nos. 9 and 11 ¥ St,” - 
oston, Mass. 
“BUBLL & BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 
alee have now ready for delivery. 
MANUEL PEREIRA; 
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© £10 | THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
have “an eye westward,” if the following is 


’ WITH . 
Views of Southern Laws, Life,and Hospitality. 


Written in Charleston; 8. C., by F. C. Adams. 


over 300 8, small_pica. Price—in paper, 50 
cents; muslin, 75 cents. The usual discount to the 






sar ps Air work is a deol ; 

incidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of tae British brig Jan- 
son, in the jail of Charleston, 8. C. 

The following notice of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17: 

“The above .is the title of a work now in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by Which her citizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon their 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ad- 
vance of its publication, and find that it gives a life- 
like picture of Pereira, the vessel in whieh he sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wrecked conflition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, 8. C. ; to- 
gether with the imprisonment of Pereira, several sea- 
men belonging to the New England States; and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain offi- 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things that call 
for correction at their own hands, with a force that 
cannot be mistaken. The work is written by one who 
has taken a prominent part in the affairs of the South, 
and cannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
commercial man, and philanthropist.” 

Any newspaper inserting the above adverti t 


WNHE above work formsa beautiful 12mo voluine of | twenty years, is designed for the Promotion of He: 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYI. 
VANIA. 
Fourth Annual Session. 
dcp next Course of Lectures in this Institution wi)) 
commence on Saturday, October Ist, 1853, and 
continue five months, ‘21 weeks,) closing on the 25th 
of February, 1854. 
EF FACULTY. 


~ Davip. J. Jounson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and biparwasy “hi 

ELiwoop Harvey, M: D., Professor of the Pring. 
plos and Pragtice of Medicine. 

Hitaren Dagiineton, M.D, Professor of Surgery 

Ann Preston, M, D.. Professor of Physiology. 

Epwin Fussevt, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

Mark G. Kern, M. D., Profossor of ‘Materia Meq 
ica and General Therapeutics, 

Martua H. Mowry, M. D., Professor of Obstetric; 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 

Aruiza L. Fowier, M. D., Demonstrator of Ana: 


omy and Chemistry. 

Persons wishing farther information as to terms 
regulations, &u., or. ms of receiving copies of the 
+ Announcement, will please appiy, personally or by 


Mencs B 5, letter, to the Dean of the Faculty. 


DAVID J. JOUNSON, M. p 


- June 2—12t 229 Arch street, Philadelphia 


SUGAR CREEK FALLS WATER CURY, 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 


institution, under the charge of Drs. Freas. 

_ is situated twelve miles south of Massillon. Th, 

gucéess which lias thus far attended our efforts to hea) 

f to ap with confidende to.the affictes 

Of this Cure, Dr. Nichols, principal of the Americay 

Hydropathie Institute, and editor of Nichols’ Heaj:, 
Journal, says: 

“Dr. Frease, a most thorough and evergetic physi 
cian, has a Water Cure at Sugar Creek Falls, 0hj, 
His terms aro. moderate, yet there are few places we 
could recommend with greater confidence.” 

Terms—From five to eight doliars per week, paya 
ble weekly in advance. Address, , 
DR, 8. FREASE, Deardorff’s Mills, 
April 28—6t Tuscarawas, Ohio 
STAMMEFRANG CUR ED—ZLOCUTION TAUGHT 


RK. COMSTOCK’S Vacal Gymnasiwm, Fbilade) 
which has been in successfal operation for m 








phia, 
6 than 
a, the 






Cure of Stammering. and the Correction of Liaping ang 
other Dofective Articulation, as well as for hmproveineit in 
Elosution. Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 

a No. 102. Mulberry street. F bilateiphis 


PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstocx is the anthor of the American Phone 
Alphabet, the ouly perfect alphabet that has been given t; 
the werld, because it is the only alphabet that has a dis. 
tinct letter for every articulate sound, and signs for accent 
inflection, and intonation. Dr. ©. bas published, in this 3) 
phabet, his System of Elocution, $1. the New Testamen: 
$1.25; the first book of Pope's Homer's Iliad, with copions 
notes, 50 cents; My Little Gerogrephy, U5 cents: anda nom 
ber of other works Anu | 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Lew, and Solicitor: 
te «thi i 


Mhansery, Cadie. Harviaan acon 
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on 








B. E. BORDEN, 
TTORNEY and Connzellor at Taw. Woonsocket, Rhods 
laland tan 8. 2r 





S. WM, PETTENGILL & CO., 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS. ere the 
agents for the Nutionul Era, and are anthorized to re 
ceive advertisements and subscriptions for us at the lewest 
rates. Their receipts are regarded as payments. Their 
offices are at New York, 122 Naasan street 
Inne 94 Roatan 1f State atract 





“BE DAYS OF DRINKING WINE FORGOT” 

BT smn ali Temperance House and Botunic Medicines 

Store. By Vr. J.T. WILLSON. Commodions sta- 

pe and tame hay. Wastend of Main street, Jackson 
Michigan. fifty rods east of the Kailroad Vepot Tien, 9 





and sending a aoty soctneniee: it to Buell & Blanch- 
ard, Washington, D. C., will have a copy of the work 
sent it, postage aid. Address 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, Washington, D. C. 
CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLASH- 
MENT, 
HE above Establishment still continues in suecess- 
ful operation, having already entered upon its 
sixth season. The largely increased number of pa- 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro- 
rtion of cures, induce the subscriber to believe that 
is enlarged experience and opportunities for treat- 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suc- 
cess and RAPIDITY of cure believed to be su d by 
none. T. T. SEELYE, M. D., 
April 21—24t Proprietor. 


PATENT AGENCY—ESTABLISHED IN 1820. 
ILLIAM P. ELLIOT, formerly of. the Patent 
Office, continues to act as Solicitor for American 

and Foreign Patents, and Attorney for the transaction 
of all business connected with the United States Pat- 
ent Office, at his Agency, direetly opposite the main 
entrance of the Patent Office sets Washington, 
D.C. pril 21—10t 


JAMESTOWN WATER CURE, 
OCATED in the beautiful and thriving village of 
Jamestown, at the foot of Chautauque lake, Chau- 
tauque county, New York, is now completed, and 
open for the reception of patients. It appears that 
nature, in this locality, has blended every facility to 
answer the wants of both body and mind. An abund- 
ance of water, of dewy softness and crystal transpa- 
rency, to cleanse, renovate, and rejuvenate the dis- 
ease-worn and dilapidated system; and to please the 
artistic eye of ideality, and to charm the lovers of the 
sublime, a natural scenery of surpassing beauty pre- 
sents itself to view. 

Here lies the lucid lake of Chautauque, reflecting as 
@ mirror the royal hills that rise on either side; and 
the roar of the waterfall, caused by the outlet of the 
lake leaping the rock-ribbed barriers of nature, sends 
up a continual anthem. Here the disciples of Walton 
can ply the rod and line to their hearts’ content, in 
taking the fine specimens of the finny trihe that 
swarms the waters of lake and stream; and the nu- 
merous groves and ravines in the vicinity afford a de- 
lightful retreat for those who love to gaze on nature 
in her wildest moods. 

This establishment was constructed especially for a 
Cure, and planned, in every particular, according to 
the most approved model, by the proprictor, General 
Allen. 

The medical department will be under the imme- 
diate supervision of E. Potter, M, D., and Mrs. L. M. 
Potter. Dr. Potter has had much experience in the 
treatment of the afflicted, having practiced Allopathy 
six years, and the pr en stoma system during the last 
three years, with admirable success. 

Dr. Potter has associated with him a young man of 
energy and ability, Mr. Albert Allen, who will take 
charge of the business department of the Cure. There 
will be no pains spared to render this establishment 
emphatically the Home of the invalid, and to assist 
in his or her speedy recuperation. 

Patients coming from the East or West will take 
railroad to Dunkirk, thence by plank-road and omni- 
bus, three hours’ ride to Jamestown } from the North, 
by road and stage on the various mail routes. 

Terms—from $6 to $10 por week, according to 
treatment and room occupied. Patients will bring the 
usual amount of packing-clothes, towels, &e., or they 
can be furnished with them at the Cure. For fyrther 
particulars, address HE. POTTER, M. D., or ALBERT 
ALLEN, Jamestown, Chautauque county, New York. 

May 19—tf 

FROM 500 TO 2,000 PER CENT. 

HK hy be made in 4 business suited to bath sexes, and 

of general uge. One dollar is enough to. begin with, 
and effort will insure success. Any person may engage 
in this business, at home or abroad, by sending his 
nae, post office address, and $1, in drown envelope, 
post paid, to M. I. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
April 7—16t 


HALLETT, DAVIS, & 00'S AZOLIAN. AND LEM, 
GILBERT'S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES. 
New York Ware Rooms at T. 8. Berry & Co.’s, 

287 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J..E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. 
pase determined to offer the public the bost 
Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we have 
arranged with the above-named Boston manufactur- 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-selected assortment of their celebrated Pi- 











anos. 

Messrs. Hallett, Davis, & Co. hiave been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and for 
the great length of time they would stand in tune, 
could not-~be excelled. They have recently intro- 
duced the ‘‘grand patent suspension bridge,” which 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their Aolian, having the latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their Molian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. : 

Of Lémuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only ne- 
nessary to say, that by a series of experiments, con- 
tinyed for cight yoars, he has trim tly succced- 
ed Boa: oe an instrument for small rooms, fully 

© square piano. 
“all a ¢ above instruments warranted in the full- 
est manner: Tho prices, at either of our ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. We will 
select instruments with or without the Molian, and 


forward to any part of the United States; and 
if they de not prove satisfactory, they may be re- 
od at our expense, and the purchase money wil! 


11 in publishing Music and 
eat pipe if Lene ng en Fo 

Phila hia; and having purchased the 
oof Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
Boston pub we are pre- 









































for or sale. 














AVERY’S SEWING MACHINES. 
Price only $25!— Patented October 19, 1852. 

flay machine is acknowledged by all who have used it 

to be superior to that of any other sewing machine ever 
invented, for its simplicity, compactness, the beauty and 
strength of its stitch, and its cheapness. It weighs abvat 
25 pounds, and costs only from $25 to $30 ‘It. will work 
neatiy, with the smallest thread, the finest muslin, cam 
bric, or silk, as weli as linen, woollen, and cotton goods, and 
all kinds of leather. [tis so simple that a child of tea 
years of age can understand and work it rapidiy, without 
any danger of its getting out of order and can do the work 
of more than twenty seamstreases much better in every re 
spect than it can be done by hand. The stitches are inde- 
pendent of each other—s0 much 60, that if every oiher 
stitch is cut, the seam still holds good and strong. It is 
unlike and much better thanany other sewing machine ever 
invented. This machine is peculiarly adapted to family 
use, as if will dp all kinds of sewing, and, when known, will 
be generally introduced into families. 

he Avery Sewing Machine Company have perfected 
their arrangements for manufacturing on the largest scale 
and will supply ahy number of machines at the shortest 
notice. Orders addreased to CHARLES NETTLETON 
251 Brosdway, New York, will receive prompt attention. 

Dec. 30—6mit 


AZOLIAN PIANO FCRTES. 

T. Giteert & Co’s New York Ware-rooms 

333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 

site Broadway Bank and Theatre, 
HERE the largest assortment of Pianos, with and 
without the celebrated Improved Molian, may b- 

found—all of which have the metallic frame, and are war 
ranted tostand anyclimate,and give entire satisfaction, 
and will be sold at great bargains. By an experience of 

ht years, resuiting in many importatt improvements, the © 

olian has been brought toa perfection attained by no 
others. Nearly 2,000 Molians have been applied, and the 
demand is rapidly increasing. Elegant Boudoir or Cottage 
Pianos, cotivenient for small rooms. T.G. & Uo.’s Pianos 
are admitted to be superior to all others, owing to their 
firmness and long standing in tune. Prices same as at the 
manofactory. Dealers supplied et liberal discounts. KE. H 
Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and Ip- 
struction Booka, furnished at this store at wholesale 

HOKACE WATERS, Sole Agent 


Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment of second 
hand Pianos, in rosewood and mabogany cases, varying in 
prices from $30 to $150. Second hand Atolian Pianos, fiom 
$200 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $30 to F700 Prince & 
U6"s Melodéons, from $35 to $99. Varhart’s, $55 to #90 
Guitars, from $10 to $75. &c., Ke. 


MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 62 William street, Room No. 12 


To Agency is established for the purchase and sale, on 
commission, of unimproved mines and mining stocks in 
companies 0 ized and at work. Also, for furnishing all 
kinds of macIRery and mining tools, as ordered. Also, the 
chemical analysis o! ores and other substances, as forward- 
ed from any part of the country. A printed circular, giving 
full explanations, will be sent in anewer to any post paid 
letter, enclosing one three cent post office starap 

Des. 30—ly , J. RK. BARBOUR & CO 

THE CXYGEN LAMP. 

HE bubseribers would respectfnlly inform the public 

that they are the sole mariufacturers for the original 

Oxygen Lard or Oil Lanip, as patented by ). Kinnear, Feb. 

4th, 1851... This lamp has been betore the public for three 

years, during which time there have been over one hundred 

thousand sold, and it has received three first preminwe and 
two diplomas. 

The subscribers have now on hand at their chop in Circ!e- 
ville, Ohio, fifteen thousand of these lamps, which are ready 
f.r all orderg that may be received. 'n prices we offer great 
inducements to Dty Goods and Hardware merchants, fin- 
men, Pedlars, &c. 

We caution the public against all imitations of this lamp, 
as we intend prosecuting all infringements of either manu- 
facturer, vender, or user. 

Persons who will make the selling of this lamp their sole 
business, may realize handsome profits, as the suoeess of our 
agents testify. 

Rights for twenty-six diferent States for sale. 
RICHARDSON & BROTHERLIN, 

Circleville, Ohio 





Nepf. lh—l 9 








Nov. 4—6m 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
POR THE CURE OF = 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHI%I4, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, GHOUP, aS TM AMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

eure a cold, with headaché and soreness of the body, 

take the Cherry Pectvral on going to bed, and wrap 8) 
warm, to sweat during the night. 

For 2 cold and congh, take it morning, noon, and evea- 
iny, according to directions on the bottle and the difi- 
culty will soon be removed. None will long suffer from this 
trouble, when they finddt oau be so readily cured. Persons 
afilicted with s peated congh, which breaks them of their 
reat at night, will find, by taking the Cherry Pectoral oa 
going to bed, they may be sure of sound, unbroken sleep, 
and consequently refreshing rest. Great relief irom suf- 
fering, and an ultimate oure, is afforded to thoucands who 
are thus afflicted, by this invaluable remedy. 

From its agreeable effeet in these cases, many find them- 
selves unwilling to forego its use when the necessity for it 
has ceased. 


From two eminent Physicians in Fuyettevilie, Tenn. 
Fayetrevicte, Tawn., April 16, 185). 
Sra? We have given your Cherry Pectoral an extensive 
trial in.our practice, aud find it to.surpass every other rem- 
edy we have for curing affections of the respiratory 01280" 
DKS. DIEMER & HAMPTON 
To singers and public apeskers this remedy isinvaluable, 
as by its action on the throat and longs, when taken in 
small quantities, it removes all hoarseness in a few = 
and wonderfully increases the power and tlexibility of (he 
voice. : iin 
Asthma is generally much rolieved, and often w' y 
cured, by Cherry. Pectcyal. But there are some onees 60 
obstinate as to yield entirely to no medicine. Cherry eo 
tora] wi'l cure them, if they can be cared. aon 
Bronchitis, or irritation of the throat and upper = - 
of the lungs, may be Gured by taking Cherry Peetora es 
small and frequent doses. The uncomfortable oppressi© 
is soon relieved. 
Rev. Dr. Lansing, of Brooklyn, New York, states: - 
“L have seen the Cherry Peotora! gure suoh cases * 
+ asthma and bronchitis a3 leads me to believe it can rarely 
fail to cure those diseases.” aie 
For croup, give on emetic of antimony, to be followe My 
large and uent doses of the Cherry Pectoral, nl jo 
subdues the disease. {f taken in season, it will not 1a 


congh may be broken up and soon enred by 

use of Cherry Pectoral. % = 

the influenza is speedily removed by this remedy. ae 

meroua instances have been noticed where whole cage “ 

were from any serious cousequences, while 2 - 
neighbors, without the Cherry Pectoral, were suffering fr 


pope cts Sa.Em, On10, June ll, 1851. 


markable cffects «f 


write to inform you of the truly re way ove tamil’. 


Yherry Pectoral luce and 
One: of _ gs on Berieeiy cored in three days = 
a dreadful whooping cough, by taking it. Dr. setnwy - . 
of our very best physicians, freely states that he — prea 
it the best remedy we bave for pulmonary diseases, ant or 
he has cured more cases of croup with it than any © 





ette inducements to the trade, and | medicine he ever administered. 


of the Baptist church says that during 


your medicine he ould aearecly have believed without ee 
ing. Yours, respectfally, ee. 
: y. D. SINGLAIR, Deputy Postma 


De. J.C. Aver. 


arg’ “assor oer ar ie eer tissue orfetesame here thigseason, he hax seen cures from 


| 9m ; ge af Chemistry and Hc- 
7 . ere ht siodive, at ag College. 


Brunswick, MB., oueey’ ¥? wee: 
ieee } its ingredie: 
_L have found the Cherry Pectoral, eh a ingre ennouasy 
ua for oe eT CLEVSLAND, M A 
ta ate | 
: : idely celebrated Professor 
oor es en edtcal College, New York city, 6ay8- " 
“ ie gives me D to certify the value and eaionsy ° 
Ayer’s Cherry estaral, whieh { consider peculiarly adap 
‘eos #e insbvatiors eat a La oil have been effect: 
: oer pectoral, in euch a see as warrant 


cd by Chetry eversedy haa at Senge 
eo te from our midst thous 
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